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THE  WAY   TO  THE  PIT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HALT  !   BOYS,    HALT  I 

It  wa8  on  a  clear  cold  night  in  the  middle 
ol  December,  the  frosty  air  imparted  new 
radiance  to  the  brilhant  gas  lights,  and  the 
pedestrians  hurried  along,  buttoning  their 
coats  more  closely  around  their  necks,  as  if 
anxious  to  obtain  a  shelter  from  the  keen 
piercing  wind ;  the  cart-wheels  creaked  as 
they  rolled  over  the  frosty  ground,  and  the 
sleigh-bells  rang  merrily  along  the  crowded 
street. 

Among  the  multitude,  were  threo  boys 
evidently  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  for 
their   clothing   was    extremely    shabby,   and 
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their  whole  appearance  indicated  poverty^ 
Will  Collins,  a  pale  thin  boy,  with  a  firm  lip, 
and  erect  step,  looked  as  though  a  careful 
mother  watched  over  him ;  his  clothes  though 
much  worn,  were  clean  and  neatly  patched, 
his  cap  carefully  brushed,  his  skin  and  hair, 
neat  as  water  and  brush  could  make  them. 

Jim  Thompson,  the  second,  was  both  dirty 
and  ragged,  and  seemed  evidently  under  the 
control  of  Bob  Green,  a  rough,  ragged,  fierce 
looking  boy,  whose  bold  dark  eye,  and  cun- 
ning sinister  expression,  pointed  him  out  as 
one  fitted  for  dark  deeds  of  violence  and 
crime. 

They  were  all  employed  in  the  same  Book 
Bindery,  lived  near  each  other,  consequently, 
they  were  thrown  much  together. 

They  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  hurrying  up  Walnut  Street,  as  if 
in  search  of  some  great  pleasure. 

"  Hurry,  boys  T'  exclaimed  Bob,  "  we  shall 
be  late  ;  I  want  to  be  in  at  the  commencement 
of  the  play.'' 
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Jim  seemed  as  eager  as  Bob,  but  although 
Will  was  anxious  to  see  the  play,  his  step 
was  much  more  hesitatiog,  as  he  reflected 
on  what  his  mother  had  often  taaght  him 
about  these  entertainments. 

"  I  wonder  if  it  is  right  to  go  without  my  . 
mother's  knowledge,"  thought  Will ;  his  res- 
olution was  evidently  wavering. 

When  they  came  in  eight  of  the  Theatre, 
the  words  in  large  letters  caught  WilPs  eye. 
"  The  Entrance  to  the  Pit.'' 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning,  they  seemed  to 
glare  upon  him  ;  "  The   Entrance  to  the  Pit." 

"Way  it  not  be  the  pit  of  woe?"  ques- 
tioned Will. 

"  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent 
thou  not/^  was  whispered  in  his  ear. 

His  resolution  was  instantly  taken ;  he 
stopped  suddenly,  planted  his  foot  firmly,  and 
with  a  tightened  lip  said,  "  I  am  not  going, 
boys." 

•'*  Why  not  ?  you  are  a  fool  to  give  up  such 
fun  80  soon,"  said  Bob. 
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"  I  am  sure  my  mother  would  not  like  it,^ 
replied  Will. 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  tied  to  her  apron 
string  all  your  life?  You  great  baby!"  an- 
swered Bob. 

"  I  had  rather  be  a  great  baby,  as  you  call 
it,  than  a  great  sinner." 

''  You'll  never  be  a  man,"  said  Bob,  "  but  a 
poor  wishy  washy  boy  without  any  spirit." 

"  That  is  your  opinion.  Bob  ;  but  remember 
that  I  am  under  the  care  of  a  good  mother, 
and  am  determined  to  obey  her,  and  I  am 
not  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  either.  When 
I  am  doing  right,  I  can  bear  even  that ;  good 
bye,  boys,"  and  as  he  turned  away,  Bob  called 
out,  "  Be  sure  to  get  a  bowl  of  pap  when 
you  get  home,  and  tell  your  mammy  to  put 
you  to  bed,  and  cover  you  up,"  and  with  an 
oath.  Bob  led  Jim  Thompson  forward,  and 
soon  they  were  engrossed  in  the  amusement 
of  the  evening. 

It  was  an  interesting  era  in  WilPs  young 
life.     All  that  was  seen  was  a  poor  boy  sim- 
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ply  turning  away  from  the  Theatre,  but  in 
the  history  of  his  moral  acts,  it  was  the  most 
important  step  of  his  life,  cutting  him  loose 
from  bad  company,  and  uniting  him  more 
closely  to  his  mother  and  her  home. 

Between  the  play  and  farce,  the  boys  went 
out  with  the  rest  of  the  thoughtless  multi- 
tude, and  at  a  neighboring  bar,  always  an 
attendant  upon  the  purlieus  of  a  theatre, 
they  took  their  three  cent  glass  ;  at  a  late 
hour  they  turned  homeward,  through  dark 
and  lonesome  streets  to  their  abodes  of  pov- 
erty. 

Will  Collins  went  home  to  his  mother,  and 
related  to  her  the  temptation  of  the  evening. 
*'  I  did  want  to  see  a  play  mother,  for  you 
know  that  1  have  never  been  there,  and  I 
have  so  few  amusements,  that  I  felt  it  was 
rather  hard  to  give  it  up,  but  still  I  am  sure 
that  you  know  best." 

"  We  are  poor,  W^ill,  but  the  air  of  Heaven 
and  the  green  fields  are  ours,  and  some  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  we41  take  an   excursion  out 
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into  the  green  woods,  and  be  far  happier  than 
those  who  enjoy  sinful  sports." 

"Mother,  what  is  there  wrong  about  the 
Theatre  ?" 

"  Why,  my  child,  in  the  first  place,  we  are 
told,  ^  Whatsoever  we  do,  to  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God.'  No .  one  will  pretend  to  say 
that  either  actors  or  theatre  goers  ever  pre- 
tend to  such  a  thing  as  that ;  they  live  by  sin, 
they  are  exposed  to  intemperance,  impurity, 
and  to  say  the  least,  they  are  sadly  wasting 
precious  time ;  then  again,  you  would  hear 
blasphemous  and  obscene  language  on  the 
stage,  but  worst  of  all,  the  company  you 
would  meet  there,  is  corrupting  in  the  high- 
est degree ;  gamblers,  drunkards,  and  the 
vile  of  both  sexes,  there  lie  in  wait  to  ruin 
immortal  souls ;  in  all  cases,  my  son,  be  ad- 
vised by  your  mother;  she  seeks  your  real 
good,  and  knows  what  is  best  for  you.'' 

"  Mother,  when  I  was  near  the  Theatre, 
the  sign  before  the  door  glared  on  me  as  if 
with    fiery    letters,   '  The    Entrance    to   the 
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rit.'  It  struck  me  like  a  message  from  God. 
i  thought  the  ^  Entrance  to  the  Pit/  perhaps 
to  the  Pit  of  woe,  and  then  mother,  I  heard 
your  voice,  *  If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent 
thou  not,'  and  at  once,  I  turned  away." 

Tears  were  in  the  mother's  eyes  when 
flhe  heard  the  artless  t^le ;  she  blessed  God 
for  the  influence  thus  given  her,  and  mentally 
resolve \1  more  than  ever  to  wield  it  all  for 
God  o\  •  ♦r  her  only  son. 

Wlei.  Will  sat  down  that  night  to  his  sup- 
per of  Fmoking  hot  potatoes  and  boiled  milk, 
he  thanked  God  not  only  for  the  comfortable 
meal,  but  for  the  good  mother,  who  tried  to 
guide  his  youthful  steps  in  the  narrow  way. 

"  Mother,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  be 
here  with  you,  in  this  nice  warm  room,  away 
from  sinners,  than  to  be  with  Bob  and  Jim ; 
don't  you  think  so,  mother?" 

"  Yes,  my  son,  the  pleasures  of  sin  only 
%jndure  for  a  night ;  they  won't  bear  silent 
thoughts." 

When  Will  lay  down  that  night,  ho  prayed 
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With  a  more  earnest  heart,  that  God  would 
guide  his  footsteps  in  the  way  of  peace,  and 
when  he  composed  himself  to  his  nightly 
slumbers,  it  was  with  pleasant  thoughts,  that 
he  gradually  sank  to  sleep. 

The  mother  prayed  for  her  boy  that  night, 
with  a  more  simple  trusting  faith  that  God 
would  lead  him  in  the  way  everlasting. 

"  Will,  our  coal  is  almost  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Collins  next  morning,  "and  I  do  not  know 
where  I  shall  get  any  more ;  Mrs.  Harris 
owes  me  four  dollars  for  her  washing,  and  if 
I  could  only  get  that  money,  it  would  be  just 
enough  to  buy  a  ton." 

"  Shall  I  stop  there,  mother,  as  I  come 
home  ?" 

Yes,  my  son,  and  tell  her  how  greatly  I 
need  the  money." 

Will  accordingly  stopped  at  Mrs.  Harris' 
grand  home  as  he  returned  after  work  was 
over.  She  received  the  poor  boy  rudely, 
and  told  him  not  to  trouble  her  then,  but  to 
come  another  time. 
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"  But  ma'am,"  said  Will,  my  mother  told 
me  to  say  that  we  have  no  money  to  buy  our 
coal,  and  it  will  be  dreadful  in  such  cold 
weather,  to  be  without  fire." 

*•'  That's  just  like  all  you  poor  people ; 
always  complaining;  I  dare  say  that  it  is 
not  half  as  bad  as  you  make  out.'* 

"  IVe  told  you  the  truth  ma'am,"  said  Will 
while  his  lip  quivered,  and  he  turned  sadly 
away. 

"  Call  in  a  week  perhaps  I  can  give  it  to 
yon  then,"  were  the  last  chilling  words  of 
Mrs.  Harris.  The  next  day.  Will  was  very 
dull,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  his  employer  observed 
him  frequently  wiping  away  a  tear  from  the 
comer  of  his  eye. 

"  What  is  the  matter.  Will  ?"  said  his  mafr 
ter. 

"  Mother's  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  sir, 
her  coal  is  out,  and  we  are  suffering  for  tho 
want  of  fire ;  she  has  money  out,  which  she 
cannot  collect,  and  all  that  we  can  buy  is  a 
few  pennies  worth  at  a  time,  to  cook  our 
food." 
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Mr.  Taylor  was  a  kind  man,  and  thought  a 
great  deal  of  Will  Collins,  who  was  one  of  his 
most  industrious  boys. 

Going  to  his  desk,  he  drew  up  an  order 
on  a  society  for  supplying  fuel,  and  handing 
it  to  Will,  said,  '*  There,  my  boy,  take  that  to 
No.  42,  P.  Street,  and  you  will  have  a  ton 
of  good  coal  for  your  mother,  and  here  is  a 
dollar,  Will ;  give  it  to  her,  and  tell  her  I  sent 
it  for  the  sake  of  her  son,  who  is  one  of  my 
best  boys." 

Will  took  the  order,  but  blushed  and  hesi- 
tated about  the  money. 

"  Please  sir,  my  mother  has  always  told 
me  not  to  beg  for  money,  but  to  work  for 
it ;  I  will  take  the  dollar,  if  you  wiS '  let 
me  do  a  little  extra  work.^' 

You  are  a  noble  boy.  Will,"  said  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, '^your  feelings  are  right;  you  may  stay 
half  an  hour  later,  or  come  half  an  hour 
sooner  for  the  next  week. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Will.  "I  wiU 
come    earlier    in  the    morning,    for    mothei 
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doesn't  like  me  out  late  at  nighf  Bob  and 
Jim  overheard  the  conversation,  and  joining 
Will  as  he  left  the  house,  Bob   accosted  him. 

"  Here,  I  say  Will,  you're  a  rich  fellow, 
Come  treat  now  ;  catch  me  take  a  whole  dol- 
lar home  to  the  old  woman." 

"  I  have  never  yet  deceived  my  mother, 
Bob,  and  I  hope  I  never  may,"  answered 
Will,  hanging  back. 

"  Don't  be  such  a  fool.  Will,"  said  Bob, 
"  let  us  have  some  sport ;  just  treat,  we  can 
get  shilling  tickets  to  the  pit,  and  take  one 
shilling  for  a  treat,  and  yet  have  four  shil- 
lings left  for  your  mother  ;  she'll  never  know 
any  better." 

"  But  I  should  know.  Bob,  and  that  money 
is  just  as  much  hers,  as  if  Mr.  Taylor  had 
placed  it  in  her  hand;  and  I  cannot  be  a 
thief.'' 

"  Well,  if  you  ai'nt  the  biggest  fool  I  ever 
met  with  ;  you're  not  fit  to  associate  with 
hoys  of  spirit." 

Will  anxious  to  be  rid  of  his   troublesome 
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companion,  replied,  "  I  do  not  want  to  listen 
to  such  talk,  Bob  ;"  and  aware  of  the  danger 
of  evil  company,  he  obeyed  the  voice  which 
spoke  so  loudly  in  his  ears  to  '*  Halt  I"  and 
turning  instantly,  took  his  way  down  another 
street,  rapidly  walking  towards  his  home,  for 
sometimes  he  feared  violence  at  the  hands  of 
the  furious  boy. 

Let  others  thus  tempted,  learn  to  listen  to 
the  warning,  which,  sent  from  God,  bids 
them,  in  trumpet  tones,  to  Halt  1 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE     FIRST     CIOAB, 


In  a  miserablii  huvel  iu  B street,  lived 

Bob  Green;  his  mother  was  a  wretched 
drunkard,  and  cared  not  w*hat  became  of  her 
children,  who  wandered  about  the  neighbor- 
hood, unwashed,  uncombed,  half  clad. 

Bob,  the  eldest  boy,  was  early  put  out  to 
work  for  himself;  he  was  a  boy  of  good  mind, 
and  properly  directed,  might  have  made  a 
useful  man ;  as  it  was,  bis  talents  were  all 
employed  in  manoeuvering  and  cunning 
tricks. 

Frequently  he  was  out  all  night,  sometimes 
sleeping  in  market  stalls,  or  packing  boxes, 
or  when  he  had  money  enough,  in  low  board- 
ing cellars;  it  mattered  net  to  his  mother, 
so  that  he  was  out  of  her  sight,  and  she  could 
pursue  her  low  habits  of  dissipation. 
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Jim  lived  next  door  to  Bob,  and  altliongh 
Mrs.  Thompson  tried  to  teach  her  children 
their  duty,  she  was  a  very  weak  woman, 
and  did  not  exercise  the  authority  which  a 
parent  should  in  the  days  of  childhood ;  like 
Eli,  she  taught,  but  did  not  restrain  her  chil- 
dren. 

She  disapproved  entirely  of  the  intimacy 
between  Bob  and  Jim,  talked  a  great  deal  to 
her  son,  but  it  was  of  no  use  ;  Bob  had  entire 
possession  of  Jim,  led  him  where  he  pleased, 
and  all  his  mother's  remonstrances  were  in 
vain. 

They  were  both  nominally  members  of  a 
Mission  Sabbath  School ;  but  Bob  had  given 
up  attendance  altogether,  and  frequently 
enticed  Jim  to  play  truant,  when  sent  by  his 
mother. 

Sometimes  1  d  present  himself  in  the 

Sunday  School  yard,  ramble  about  awhile, 
and  thus  could  report  himself  as  having  been 
there,  but  most  generally  he  was  off  with 
Bob,  on   some   excursion  of  pleasure,  either 
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to  the  commons  to  play  ehinny,  or  to  the 
river  shore  to  bathe,  or  in  fine  to  any  place 
of  resort,  where  he  could  be  free  from  all 
restraint.  Boys,  have  you  ever  done  the 
same  ?     If  so,  stop  in  time. 

Mrs.  Thompson  did  not  allow  Bob  to  acme 
into  her  house,  but  Jim  contrived  wCii.out 
her  knowledge,  to  be  constantly  with  hiiF. 

Their  favorite  place  of  amusement  vff^  the 
Theatre,  where  they  spent  many  of  their 
evenings. 

Knowing  how  small  was  their  wages,  it  was 
rather  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  Will  how 
they  could  possibly  afford  to  go  so  frequently, 
and  he  often  wondered  where  they  obtained 
their  money. 

One  evening,  they  started  as  usual  on  their 
way  home  together. 

Arriving  opposite  a  tobacconist^s.  Bob  and 
Jim  stopped  before  the  window.  *' Let's 
have  a  good  cigar,^*  said  Bob. 

"  I  have  never  smoked  one,"  replied  Jim  ; 
*'  mother  always  warned  me  against  smoking, 
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for  she  says  that  it  makes  you  thirsty,  and 
may  lead  to  drinking." 

"  Well,  Jim,  I  hope  you're  not  going  to  be 
a  second  Miss  Nancy,  like  Will  Collins  ;  that 
kind  of  talk  is  all  humbug ;  come  in,  old  fellow, 
and  lai  treat." 

Jim  followed  Bob,  and  buying  two  cigars, 
the  boys  sat  down  on  the  cellar  door  to 
smoke. 

Soon  it  made  Jim  very  sick,  but  Bob  being 
an  old  smoker,  only  laughed  at  him,  and  said, 
"  Don^t  mind  that,  old  boy,  you^ll  soon  get 
used  to  it." 

Jim  felt  very  uncomfortable,  and  when  he 
arrived  at  home,  he  seemed  very  drooping, 
and  when  his  mother  observed  it,  she  said, 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Jim  ?  you  look  very 
pale." 

Hardened  in  the  habit  of  falsehood,  Jim 
replied,  "  I  ate  something  that  has  made  me 
sick ;  I'll  be  better  after  I  lie  down  awhile," 
and  going  up  to  the  garret,  he  threw  himself 
on  his  hard  bed,  and  for  two  or  three  hours 
suffered  severely  for  his  disobedience. 
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When  he  saw  his  mother  busying  htcrsell 
to  see  what  she  could  do  for  him,  hie  con 
Fcience  smote  him  for  his  deceit,  for  he  was 
not  yet  so  hardened  in  the  ways  of  sin  as 
Bob  Green,  but  he  was  on  the  downward 
road,  and  his  descent  was  rapid.  Encouraged 
by  Bob,  he  persevered  in  the  habit  of  smok- 
ing, and  very  soon  he  was  led  by  his  tempter, 
to  a  small  tippling  shop,  where  he  indulged 
daily  in  his  three  cent  glass. 

The  appetite  was  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  their  wages  could  not  possibly 
supply  all  their  wants.  Bob  was  busy  in 
devising  expedients  to  make  up  these  defi- 
ciencies. 

On  the  road  to  the  store,  passing  fruit- 
stalls,  or  grocery  stores,  he  scrupled  not  to 
pilfer  apples,  oranges,  nuts,  or  anything 
which  his  appetite  craved. 

Jim  was  at  first  ashamed  to  be  seen  with 
Bob,  when  engaged  in  these  practices. 

On  Monday,  he  blushed  and  trembled  with 
an   inward   emotion  of  fear  and  shame ;  but 
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not  parting  from  Bob's  company,  on  Tuesday, 
he  felt  less  compunction,  and  was  almost 
tempted  to  partake  of  the  stolen  fruit;  on 
Wednesday,  he  laughed  at  the  cunning  with 
which  Bob  committed  his  thefts ;  on  Thurs- 
day, he  partook  of  the  stolen  fruit ;  on  Fri- 
day, with  a  beating  heart,  and  a  downcast 
eye,  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  while  he 
glanced  hastily  around,  committed  his  first 
theft ;  on  Saturday,  becoming  more  bold,  un- 
blushingly  he  pilfered  actively  as  Bob ;  so 
rapid  is  the  downward  course  of  transgres- 
sors. 

But  was  Jim  happy  ?  or  was  he  not  "  like 
the  troubled  sea,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire 
and  dirt  r 

Let  the  solemn  voices  of  the  midnight  hour 
inswer;  when  a  great  eye  seemed  to  look 
down  upon  him,  and  when  under  the  influ 
ence  of  a  guilty  conscience,  his  heart  would 
beat,  and  dragging  the  bed-clothes  over  his 
face,  he  tried  to   smother  harassing  thoughts. 

But  the  downward   step   had  been  taken, 
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and  of  Jim  Thompson,  as  of  many  other  boys 
led  away  by  evil  companions,  it  might  be 
Baid,  "  his  feet  shall  slide  in  due  time." 

Strangling  violently  these  distressing 
thoughts,  he  still  clung  to  Bob  as  his  chief 
associate. 

One  evening,  passing  the  tobacconist's, 
they  stopped  before  the  window. 

It  was  very  dark  ; —  on  the  stand  by  the 
side  of  the  door,  stood  a  box  of  cigars,  placed 
there  as  a  specimen. 

Bob  eyed  it  eagerly ;  he  hesitated,  and 
hung  around  the  window. 

"  Come,  Bob,"  said  Jim,  "  we  shall  be  late 
at  home,  and  I  am  hungry." 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  answered  Bob,  and  quick 
as  thought,  he  snatched  the  box  from  the 
door,  and  hastened  down  the  street. 

Jim  was  dreadfully  frightened,  fearing  the 
police  officer  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

"  Bob,  are  you  not  afraid  ?  I  am  sure  I 
saw  an  officer  round  the  comer  of  the  street," 
said  Jim. 
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"  I  took  good  care  of  that,"  answered  hia 
companion,  "  I  don't  think  there's  any  great 
harm  done  ;  them  cigars  were  only  put  there 
for  a  sample,  and  I  have  as  good  a  right  to 
them  as  anybody  else." 

"  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  sounded  through 
Jim's  ears,  and  he  trembled  until  he  found 
himself  safe  at  his  own  home  ;  but  in  hia 
pocket  were  some  of  the  stolen  cigars,  for  he 
had  not  courage  to  refuse  those,  which  Bob 
forced  upon  him.  When  he  arrived  at  home, 
his  mother  was  looking  for  him  anxiously; 
after  she  had  given  her  children  their  frugal 
supper,  she  read  to  them  the  story  of  Gehazi, 
and  bade  them  mark  how  God  punished  him 
for  lying  and  theft. 

"  Jim,  do  you  remember  the  little  Malo- 
neys  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  do  you  mean  the  people  that 
used  to  live  next  door  to  us  ?" 

*'  I  mean  the  same ;  well,  to-day  as  I  was 
sitting  at  the  window  with  my  sewing,  1 
heard  a  great  crying  and  screaming ;   I  went 
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to  the  door ;  and  there  in  a  wagon,  under 
the  care  of  the  police,  I  saw  the  three  Malo- 
neys  going  to  the  House  of  Refuge;  I  always 
thought  that  they  would  come  to  that,  for 
they  have  only  been  brought  up  to  beg,  to 
steal,  and  to  lie  ;  and  now  they  have  been 
detected,  and  have  gone  to  the  Child's 
Prison  ;  I  did  not  feel  sorry,  for  they  have 
such  wicked  parents ;  in  the  House  ot 
Refuge,  they  will  be  made  to  work,  and  be 
taught  what  is  right;  I  suppose  that  they 
began  by  little  things  to  offend,  stealing  from 
fruit-stalls,  from  leaden  pipes,  <fec.,  and  to-day 
they  were  caught  while  stealing  silver  from 
a  side  board  ;  beware  !  my  children,  how  you 
allow  yourselves  to  be  led  oflF  by  bad  com- 
pany/' 

Jim  listened  most  uncomfortably  ;  he  won- 
dered if  his  mother  knew  anything  about  his 
evil  deeds ;  he  hung  his  head  lower  and 
lower,  endeavoring  to  avoid  his  mother's  eye  ; 
he  felt  that  he  was  beginning  to  tread  in  the 
same  way ;  he   almost   relented,  and    was  on 
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the  point  of  telling  how  he  had  been  tempted, 
but  the  thought  of  Bob  Green's  ridicule, 
hissed  into  his  ears  by  the  evil  one,  fright- 
ened him  ;  and  silently,  he  stole  away,  and 
hid  himself  in  his  bed. 

The  pale  cold  moon  shone  down  upon  his 
face,  as  he  retired  to  his  prayerless  bed ; 
and  the  lessons  of  the  Sunday  School  re- 
turned with  some  of  their  old  power. 

Moans  from  the  dreary  grave,  rumblings 
of  distant  thunder  from  the  judgment  seat, 
and  lurid,  unquenchable  flames  from  the  burn- 
ing pit,  made  his  limbs  tremble  ;  and  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  starry  heavens,  he  thought 
upon  the  little  sister  whom  God  had  taken 
away  in  her  infancy,  and  numbered  her 
among  the  redeemed,  and  he  wondered  if  he 
should  ever  join  that  blessed  company.  He 
lay  awake  long,  for  it  was  an  hour  of  merci- 
ful visitation,  such  as  God  often  sends  in  love 
to  stop  the  headlong  sinner ;  for  "  he  willeth 
not  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance." 
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It  was  such  an  hour  to  Jim  Thompson;  — 
almost  he  resolved  to  break  with  Bob,  and  to 
begin  a  better  life,  but  he  did  not  earnestly 
pray  for  help  ;  he  slept  at  length ;  and  in  the 
morning  when  he  awoke,  his  bitter  thoughts 
had  vanished,  and  joining  his  wicked  com- 
panion once  more,  his  evil  counsels  pre- 
vailed. 

"  Mother,^'  said  Susan,  Bob's  sister,  "  what 
makes  Jim  so  cross?  he  did  not  behave  so 
formerly.  I  am  afraid  to  come  near  him  ;  he 
used  to  be  so  diflerent,  but  ever  since  he  has 
been  so  great  with  Bob  Green,  he  treats  us 
all  badly.'' 

"  I  think  that  Bob  is  a  very  bad  boy, 
Susan,"  answered  the  mother,  and  I've  often 
told  Jim  that  he  would  lead  him  astray,  but 
he  doesn't  mind  me  any  more." 

"  Mother,  how  old  is  Jim  ?"  said  the  daugh- 
ter 

"He  is  fourteen." 

"  Couldn't  yoa  say  that  he  shan't  go  with 
Bob  ?     Couldn't  you  keep  him  in  at  night  ?" 
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"  I'm  afraid,  Sue,  that  it  is  too  late. ' 

"  Mother,"  whispered  Susan,  "  Jim  has  too 
much  money ;  I  often  see  ten  cent  pieces, 
and  twenty-five  cent  pieces  in  his  pocket, 
and  I  often  find  cigars ;  Bob  and  he  have  a 
great  deal  of  whispering  together  ;  and  moth* 
er,  I  am  afraid  that  Bob  will  bring  our  Jim 
into  some  dreadful  trouble ;  when  I  saw  the 
Maloneys  taken  by  to-day,  I  thought  how 
awful  it  would  be,  to  see  one  of  my  brothers 
there." 

The  mother's  heart  smote  her,  for  she  re- 
membered how  foolishly  she  had  indulged 
her  son,  how  she  had  allowed  him  to  choose 
his  own  company,  and  be  out  late  at  night, 
and  how  little  she  knew  where  he  spent  his 
Sabbaths, 

"  But  then,"  thought  she,  "  how  can  I  help 
it  1  He  will  have  his  own  way,  and  if  I 
should  cross  him,  he'd  only  give  me  impu- 
dence ;  besides,  he's  only  a  boy,  and  boys 
will  be  wild ;  it'll  all  come  right  bye  and  bye, 
after  he  sows  bis  wild  oats,"  and  so  she  com- 
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forted  herself,  while  the  work  of  secret  har* 
dening  was  progressing  rapidly  in  her  son^s 
heart,  and  speeding  him  on  to  ruin. 

The  next  day,  Jim  was  unusually  dull; 
Bob  observed  it,  and  like  his  evil  genius,  on 
their  return  home,  he  said,  '^  Come  in,  Jim, 
let's  have  a  smeller ;  you^re  down  in  the 
mouth  to-day  ;  what^s  the  matter,  boy  T^ 

"  Bob,  I've  been  thinking  that  we're  both 
acting  like  a  couple  of  fools ;  when  I  heard 
about  the  Maloneys,  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
that  we're  just  in  the  same  road ;  maybe 
we'll  come  to  the  same  end." 

You're  a  poor  chicken-hearted  fellow,  Jim  ; 
never  fear  being  found  out  where  I  am ;  I've 
dodged  the  Jakeys  many  a  time ;  only  keep 
close ;  we  don't  wrong  anybody  much  ;  it 
doesn't  do  much  harm  to  take  oft  a  little 
leaden  pipe,  'twill  never  be  missed ;  a  few 
cigars  ain't  much,  and  we  only  do  it  for  our 
own  pleasure ;  the  sons  of  rich  men  can  have 
iust  what  they  please,  and  we  have  as  good 
H  right  io  it  as  them." 
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^'  Bm,  Bob,  don't  you  never  think  about  the 
commandments  ?  They  will  stick  to  me,  and 
keep  making  me  uneasy." 

"  Git  red  of  all  that,  it's  only  old  woman's 
stories;  a  boy  of  spirit  don't  mind  ^uch 
things  ;  they're  not  true,  they're  only  made  up 
to  frighten  you."  And  thus  the  tempter 
whispered  poison  into  the  weak  heart  of  Jim 
Thompson;  a  visit  to  the  tippling  shop,  a 
glass  of  whiskey,  a  cigar,  and  an  evening 
spent  in  the  pit  of  the  Theatre,  soon  dissi- 
pated the  last  vestige  of  serious  thought, 
and  when  he  arrived  at  home,  it  was  with  a 
more  hardened  heart  than  ever,  that  he  met 
his  mother's  pale  face,  who  sat  up  watching 
for  her  son. 

"  0,  my  boy,"  said  she,  "  where  have  you 
been  ?     I've  been  so  uneasy." 

"  Never  mind  where  I've  been,"  said  the 
wicked  boy,  "I'm  no  baby  now,  and  I'm  not 
goii)g  to  tell  you  where  I  go." 

She  perceived  that  his  face  was  inflamed, 
and  his    breath    smelt   strong  of  liq^ior  and 
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Cigars ;  and  as  he  stole  sullenly  away  to  his 
gloomy  garret,  she  felt  with  increasiiig  an- 
guish, that  her  boy  was  rapidly  walking  in 
the   paths    which  lead  to  everlasting  death. 


CHAPTER  111. 


STEP     BY     STEP. 


Eat?ly  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Thompson  was 
astir,  anxious  to  provide  a  comfortable  break- 
fast for  her  family. 

When  Jim  made  his  appearance,  he  was 
silent  and  morose. 

"  My  son,  you  look  pale  ;  I  am  afraid  you 
are  not  well/'  said  the  anxious  mother ; 
'*  come,  and  take  a  cup  of  warm  tea." 

"  I  don't  want  any,  Vm  not  hungry,"  said 
the  boy ;  ^^  I  wish  you'd  let  me  alone ;  you 
just  treat  me  as  if  I  was  a  baby.*' 

The  mother's  heart  was  full;  she  turned 
away  to  hide  the  tears  that  would  fall,  and 
Jim  banged  out  of  the  house,  and  slammed 
the  door,  goaded  by  an  accusing  conscience, 
that  he  was  trying  to  silence. 

32 
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As  he  walked  along,  he  thought  of  the  days 
when  his  mother's  kindness  made  him  happy, 
and  he  wondered  what  was  the  reason,  that 
the  same  tones  which  were  once  so  pleasant 
to  his  ear,  now  met  no  response  in  his  heart. 
He  did  not  reflect  that  the  change  was  in 
himself;  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  sin, 
liis  moral  nature  was  sinking  daily  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  dark  regions  of  guilt,  and 
banishment  from  God ;  and  consequently, 
from  the  atmosphere  of  love. 

Back  of  their  humble  home,  was  a  little 
garden,  where  Mrs.  Thompson  raised  a  few 
pretty  plants.  The  younger  children  were 
very  fond  of  flowers,  and  early  in  the  spring, 
watched  eagerly  for  the  first  blossoms. 

When  they  appeared,  they  ran  eagerly  to 
their  mother,  crying,  "  come  mother,  see  the 
pretty  snow-drops."  "  Ain't  they  white  and 
lovely  ?"  said  little  Mary  Thompson.  "  Broth- 
er  Jim,  only  come  out,  and  see  our  pretty 
flowers,''  said  the  little  girl. 

"  Do  you  call   them    mean    looking  things 
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pretty  ?''  replied  the  boy,  who  had  lost  all 
love  of  the  beautiful^  in  his  love  of  sin.  "  I'd 
just  as  lieve  see  so  many  weeds ;  I  don't  see 
any  beauty  in  your  flowers." 

"  Why,  brother,  don't  you  remember  how 
you  used  to  watch  your  bed  of  cowslips  three 
or  four  years  ago  ?''  said  little  Mary,  ^*  but 
that  was  before  you  knew  Bob  Green;  I 
don't  believe  he  cares  much  for  flowers." 

Jim  slunk  away,  for  he  knew  that  this  was 
all  true,  and  that  for  the  love  of  simple  and 
beautiful  things  which  he  had  once  admired, 
he  had  substituted  the  vile,  coarse,  low,  de- 
grading pleasures  of  sense. 

His  Sunday  School  Teacher,  Mr.  Clinton, 
had  missed  him  for  some  time  from  his  class 
in  Sunday  School,  and  calling  one  day  to  see 
him  in  Jim's  absence,  his  mother  was  pained 
to  hear  that  he  had  not  been  at  Sunday 
School  for  two  months. 

She  was  greatly  distressed,  and  could  not 
imagine  where  he  spent  his  Sundays. 

"  I    think    that   I    can    inform    you,   Mrfl 
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ThompFon,"  said  his  teacher ;  "  I  am  told 
that  on  tho  boats  or  cars,  on  the  commons, 
or  by  the  river  shore,  Jim  may  be  seen  every 
Sunday  in  company  with  Bob  Green ;  I 
think,  my  dear  Madam,  if  you  wouhl  attend 
upon  the  services  of  the  Mission  Church 
yourself,  you  would  then  know  every  Sunday 
where  your  children  spend  their  time/' 

Mrs.  Thompson,  aware  of  her  neglect  of 
the  services  of  God^s  house,  hung  her  head  ; 
for  she  had  begun  to  think  that  her  own 
neglect  of  religious  duties  was  now  repeating 
itself  in  her  family. 

"  I  fear  my  dear  Madam,  that  if  Jim  is  not 
soon,  checked  in  his  downward  course,  that 
he  will  bring  distress,  and  perhaps  disgrace 
upon  his  mother." 

'*I  will  see  what  I  can  do,  Mr.  Clinton," 
replied  the  mother,  and  next  Sunday  being 
the  day  when  Missionary  collections  were  to 
be  made,  she  succeeded  in  persuading  her 
son  to  go ;  and  what  was  her  surprise,  to  see 
Bob  Green  also  in  company  with  Jim,  look 
ing  more  decent  than  usual. 
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Could  she  have  known  the  dark  designs 
which  led  him  there,  she  would  have  trem- 
bled, instead  of  rejoiced  in  the  unusual  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Ross,  the  superintendent, 
addressed  the  Sunday  School. 

^*  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, to  state  that  after  collecting  for  several 
months,  we  have  now  twenty  dollars  in  the 
Treasury,  and  as  soon  as  it  amounts  to 
twenty-five,  half  of  it  shall  be  sent  to  Africa, 
and  the  other  half  to  our  own  Mission  School ; 
it  will  place  Bibles  and  other  good  books  in 
the  hands  of  those  Avho  are  destitute  of  the 
word  of  life,  and  may  lead  many  a  young 
immortal  home  to  Heaven;  let  us  persevere, 
my  dear  children,  for  "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive." 

Bob  winked  at  Jim  Thompson,  and  very 
singular  signs  passed  between  the  boys. 

After  the  services,  they  lingered  behind 
the  rest.  Bob  was  urged  by  Mr.  Boss  to  come 
igain ;  he  tarried  long  enough  to  see  that 
the  money  was  placed  in   a  mahogany    box, 
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With  an  opening  at  the  top,  and  then  locked 
tip  carefully  in  a  large  book-case,  which  stood 
ip  a  corner  of  the  room. 

With  a  quick  eye,  he  reconnoitred  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  having  ascertained 
all  that  he  wished  to  know,  he  took  his  de* 
parture. 

That  night,  these  wicked  boys  planned 
their  robbery,  and  at  a  late  hour,  succeeded 
in  entering  the  building,  picked  the  lock  of 
the  book-case,  and  carried  ofiF  the  box  and 
its  contents. 

Sharing  the  booty  between  them,  they 
were  for  some  time  well  supplied  with  money; 
they  had  not  perceived  that  one  dollar  was 
pierced  with  a  hole,  and  that  one  of  the 
quarters  was  marked  with  a  cross. 

On  the  next  Sunday,  what  was  the  conster- 
nation of  the  teachers  and  scholars,  to  find 
that  all  their  treasure  was  gone,  the  box  and 
its  contents  had  disappeared. 

In  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  Bob  and  Jim 
attended  for  four  Sundays  regularly,  and  but 
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one  person  had  the  least  idea  of  the  real 
authors  of  the  robbery. 

Susan  Thompson  was  a  close  observer,  and 
for  some  time,  had  been  uneasy  about  her 
brother's  conduct,  after  the  missing  of  the 
money. 

She  took  occasion  when  Jim  was  asleep,  to 
examine  his  pockets,  and  in  an  old  port-mo- 
naie,  she  found  nine  dollars  in  loose  change, 
among  which  was  a  dollar  marked  as  had 
been  described. 

She  was  alarmed,  and  knew  not  what  to  do, 
for  she  was  very  certain  that  Jim  could  never 
have  come  honestly  by  so  much  money. 

Before  speaking  to  her  mother,  she  resolved 
to  speak  to  Jim;  accordingly  on  the  next 
evening,  she  followed  him  to  his  room. 

"  Jim,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
before  you  retire.  I  fear,  brother,  that  you 
have  been  tempted  to  commit  a  fearful  crime. 
Ever  since  the  missionary  money  disappeared, 
I  have  found  that  you  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it    Last  night  I  saw  the  quantity  of 
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u*6iKi^  Hi  your  port-monaie,  and  among  it,  a 
dollar  marked  exactly  as  one  in  that  mission- 
ary box.  Oh  brother  Jim !  how  could  you 
commit  such  a  dreadful  deed  ?  Jim  trembled 
in  every  limb,  his  cheek  was  pale  as  ashes, 
and  he  replied  trembling  with  passion,  "  Su- 
san, you  had  better  leave  this  room,  before  I 
strike  you  to  the  ground ;  what  right  have 
you  to  search  my  pockets  ?  How  dare  you 
say  I  stole  that  money  !"  ^^  0  I  brother,  you 
know  that  you  did  it;  let  me  pray  that  you 
would  at  once  restore  it  to  the  rightful 
owners;  you  will  never  know  any  peace  while 
you  lecid  such  an  awful  life.''  Jim^s  face 
worked,  and  tears  filled  his  eyes,  for  Susan 
had  spoken  truly,  and  he  was  almost  on  the 
point  of  yielding ;  but  his  evil  genius  again 
prevailed,  and  he  ordered  her  angrily  from 
the  room.  For  days  she  carried  about  with 
her  this  dreadful  secret ;  at  last  confiding  it  to 
her  mother,  she  also  endeavored  to  persuade 
Jim  to  restore  the  money,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain ;  he  persisted  in  the  denial,  and  Mrs, 
Thompson  could  not  expose  her  child. 
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Having  now  abundant  money,  Bob  intro 
duced  Jim  to  new  scenes  of  di-^ipation. 

"  If  you'll  meet  me  to-nigbt,  about  nine 
o'clock,  Jim,  I'll  show  you  some  rare  sport.'* 

Jim,  accordingly,  was  at  the  place  appoint- 
ed ;  it  was  in  a  dark  street,  and  for  some  time 
he  waited  ;  at  last  he  saw  Bob  approaching 
carefully,  and  motioning  for  Jim  to  follow,  he 
led  the  way  through  many  dark  and  intricate 
streets,  until  they  came  to  a  dilapidated  old 
building  on  the  out-skirts  of  the  city. 

On  ringing  the  bell,  a  colored  man  made 
his  appearance. 

•'  Is  that  you.  Bob  ?  I  wondered  what  had 
become  of  you,"   said  the  man. 

"  I've  been  so  poor,  Cuffy,  that  I  couldn't 
conie  until  to-night ;  I've  brought  a  new  visi- 
tor with  me  ;  rather  green." 

"  What  is  his  name,  Bob  ?"  said  the  man. 

"  His  name  is  Jim  Thompson." 

"  Where's  your  money,  boys  ?"  said  the 
man. 

Each  boy  paid  twenty-five   cents  for  ea 
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trance  money,  and  Jim  wondered  where  they 
were  going.  Led  through  long  entries,  and 
up  gloomy  staircases  without  any  light,  Jim 
began  to  feel  afraid,  but  on  reaching  a  back 
room  in  the  fourth  story  of  the  house,  the 
noise  of  voices  within,  and  lights  through  the 
key-hole,  led  them  to  the  halting  place. 

Cufiy  knocked  at  the  door,  which  at  a 
given  signal  opened;  and  what  was  Jim's 
surprise  to  find  himself  in  a  room  blazing 
with  light,  nicely  carpetted,  and  furnished 
with  long  tables,  on  which  lay  piles  of  money 
and  every  means  necessary  for  gambling  ! 

At  the  end  of  the  room,  sat  about  six  boya 
of  the  age  of  our  visitors,  and  apparently 
from  the  same  class.  Liquors  stood  on  a 
side-board  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Jim  soon 
perceived  that  Bob  was  well  known  among 
the  gentry  by  whom  he  was  surroundod,  and 
when  he  played  his  first  game,  his  sucnoss  in 
cheating  soon  made  it  manifest  where  much 
of  his  money  came  from. 

Jim  was  invited  to  play ;  he  knew  nothing 
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3f  games,  but  when  he  saw  boys  winning  five 
dollars  at  a  time,  he  was  strongly  tempted  to 
stake  one  dollar,  which  accordingly  he  did, 
and  agreeable  to  the  lures  thrown  out  for  the 
unwary,  was  allowed  to  win  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  games  ;  he  was  greatly  ex- 
cited, for  he  had  won  fifteen  dollars  before  he 
left  the  room. 

With  a  head  completely  intoxicated,  he 
sought  his  home,  and  retiring  to  his  bed,  his 
mother  passed  through  his  room  ere  she 
sought  her  rest.  What  was  her  surprise  to 
see  Jim  sitting  up  in  bed,  evidently  asleep, 
but  with  eyes  glaring  around  him,  and  clench- 
ing his  fists,  he  called  out,  "  It's  mine,  I've 
won,  I've  won." 

She  went  up  close  to  him,  and  found  that 
his  breath  smelled  strongly  of  liquor ;  with  a 
heavy  sigh  she  left  the  room,  and  could  not 
but  remember  with  deep  regret,  the  merry 
days  of  early  childhood,  when  Jim  was  a 
happy  and  comparatively  innocent  boy.  She 
feared  she  knew  not  what ;  for  there  was  so 
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much  of  mystery  in  his  conduct,  that  she 
was  filled  with  anxious  alarm. 

More  and  more  sullen,  he  avoided  his 
mother  was  ill-natured  to  his  sisters,  and 
took  no  part  in  their  sports.  He  spent  all 
his  earnings  on  himself,  and  it  was  a  great 
effort  for  Mrs.  Thompson  to  support  her 
family.  Susan,  the  eldest,  worked  at  book- 
folding,  but  her  wages  were  small,  and  aflford- 
ed  but  little  help  in  the  struggle. 

Christmas  was  approaching,  and  Mrs. 
Thompson,  anxious  to  see  her  children 
happy,  was  endeavoring  to  make  some  pre- 
paration to  celebrate  Christmas  eve.  Mrs. 
Wiuslow  was  the  Sunday  school  teacher  of 
the  little  girls,  and  being  of  a  very  benevo- 
lent nature,  sent  a  Christmas  tree  the  day 
before.  Mrs.  Ross,  the  wife  of  the  superin- 
tendent, bearing  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  desire 
to  make  one  happy  evening  for  her  children, 
resolved  that  her  Christmas  favors  should  be 
chiefly  among  the  poor.  She  therefore  sent 
«   turkey,   for   their   Christmas    dinner,   and 
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some  little  gifts  to  haog  tipon  the  tree;  MisB 
Winslow  furnished  the  lights,  and  Susan 
made  some  plain  cake.  She  had  been  for 
several  months  endeavoring  to  prepare  some 
trifling  gifts  out  of  her  slender  means,  and 
with  a  quantity  of  nice  worsted  which  friends 
had  given  her,  she  had  knit  a  warm,  worsted 
hood  of  bright  colors,  for  Mary  and  Ellen,  a 
scarf  for  Jim,  a  hood  for  her  mother,  and  a 
pair  of  warm  mitts  for  each.  All  contributed 
their  part,  excepting  Jim,  who,  engrossed 
in  his  new  pursuit,  had  no  thought  for 
anything  else. 

Soon  after  the  robbery,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Sunday  school  had  met  him  and 
Bob  Green  several  times  at  the  tobacconists, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  how  flush  they  ap- 
peared with  money,  and  knowing  how  small 
was  their  wages,  his  suspicions  were  aroused; 
on  one  occasion,  he  remained  behind,  and  on 
making  inquiry,  found  that  they  stopped 
every  evening,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  boys  in  their  situation,  for  cigars. 
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"  Will   you  show    me  the   money  parsed  to- 
night?" said  Mr.  Brown. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  man ;  and  handing 
out  a  gold  dollar,  Mr.  Brown  perceived  that 
it  was  marked  with  a  liole  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  three  small  cuts  on  the  edge.  He 
was  certain  that  he  had  seen  the  dollar 
before,  and  exchanging  it  with  the  man  for 
one  not  defaced,  he  left  the  store.  He  waa 
greatly  pained,  for  he  feared  that  these  were 
the  boys  who  had  committed  the  dreadful 
deed  of  robbing  the  Lord's  treasury. 

Determined  to  watch  still  further,  he  went 
again,  and  observing  them  to  spend  a  quarter, 
he  found  the  cross  upon  it,  described  by  the 
superintendent.  With  these  facts,  he  went  to 
their  employer,  and  discovered  that  their 
wages  was  only  two  dollars  a  week ;  and  yet 
they  spent  two  or  three  evenings  weekly  at 
the  theatre,  and  indulged  in  cigars,  rides  in 
cars,  steamboats,  &c.,  on  Sunday.  He  waa 
nearly  certain  that  all  was  not  right,  but  waa 
greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  act. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  their  visits  to  the  solita- 
ry house  were  more  frequent ;  Jim  now  lost 
night  after  night,  but  this  only  made  him 
more  anxious  to  play,  that  he  might  regain 
his  money.  Bob,  a  successful  gambler,  won 
continually,  and  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  poor 
Jim's  distress.  We  will  leave  them  now,  for 
awhile,  and  turn  to  a  brighter  picture  in  tho 
abodes  of  poverty. 

The  evening  so  long  anticipated,  at  length 
arrived.  The  one  apartment,  which  served 
for  sitting-room  and  kitchen,  was  carefully 
swept,  the  windows  cleaned,  and  the  plain 
muslin  curtains  neatly  washed  and  ironed, 
were  hung  up  at  the  windows.  The  pine  ta- 
ble was  covered  with  a  pure  white  cloth  ;  a 
brighter  fire  burned  in  the  stove,  the  tea-ket- 
tle sung  a  cheerful  song,  as  it  sent  out  its 
columns  of  steam,  and  the  old  cat  purred 
comfortably,  as  she  lay  before  the  fire. 

In  a  corner  of  the  room,  stood  the  Christ- 
mas tree,  blazing  with  lights,  and  hung  with 
cherry  colored  apples,  and  sugar  toys  ;  on  a 
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gmall  stand  lay  the  gifts  of  Susan  and  lier 
motlier.  The  snpper  table  was  spread 
in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  nice  tea, 
warm  buckwheat  cakes  and  sausages,  with 
li^usan's  cake,  presented  an  unusual  treat  for 
the  poor  family.  When  all  was  ready,  the 
little  children,  who  had  been  peeping  through 
the  door,  on  the  stair-case,  were  allowed  to 
enter. 

"  Come  in,  children/'  said  Mrs.  Thompson, 
and,  attired  in  their  Sunday  calicoes,  with 
clean  white  aprons,  hands  and  faces  neatly 
washed,  and  their  shining  hair  carefully 
brushed,  little  Mary  and  Ellen  bounded  into 
the  room. 

"  Oh !  how  beautiful  !  what  a  splendid 
tree  ! ''  exclaimed  the  little  girls. 

Jim  sat  sneering  at  their  delight;  four  years 
ago  he  would  have  been  as  full  of  joy  as  they ; 
but  that  was  before  demons  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  heart,  and  driven  away  all  that 
was  pure  and  joyous. 

"  Thank  you,  sister  Susan,  for  this  warm 
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hood,"  said  little  Mary,  as  she  placed  it  on 
her  head  ;  "  how  nice  it  will  be  for  Sunday 
school !  "  and  the  warm-hearted  child  kissed 
her  sister  affectionatelv\ 

"  Here  mother,  are  your  hood  and  mitts," 
said  Susan  ;  ^^  I  wish  it  had  been  something 
more.'' 

'^  They  will  be  a  great  comfort,  Susan,  on 
cold  winter  nights,  when  I  take  home  my 
work,  for  my  hands  and  ears  have  often  suf- 
fered with  the  biting  cold." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  give  you,  Jim,  but  a 
scarf  and  a  pair  of  mitts."  Jim  took  them  si- 
lently, and  the  feeling  that  he  had  contribut- 
ed nothing  to  the  pleasure  of  the  family 
group,  made  him  gloomy  and  sullen. 

Gathered  around  the  family  board,  the 
little  ones  were  very  happy  ;  free  from  care, 
they  enjoyed  their  Christmas  tree  as  much, 
perhaps  more,  than  the  children  of  the  rich, 
whose  friends  lavish  upon  them  expensive 
gifts,  of  which  they  soon  grow  wearied. 

Having  no  sympathy  with  the  cheerful  par 
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tj  around  the  family  hearth,  Jim  hurried  off 
to  joiu  his  evil  companions,  and  in  the  dark 
ouilding,  soon  forgot  the  Christmas  tree  and 
its  bright  lights,  as  the  demon  of  gambling 
entered  his  heart,  witli  all  its  hosts  of  evil 
spirits.  At  first,  step  by  step,  cautiously, 
fearfully,  was  Jim's  downward  course ;  now 
rapidly,  with  frightful  speed,  he  hastened  on 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  ruia. 


.       CHAPTER  IV. 

BOLD     AS     A     LION. 

In  the  safe  shelter  of  a  pious  home,  Will 
Collins  daily  grew  up  in  habits  of  truth,  puri- 
ty and  int^rity.  Though  a  pale,  delicate 
boy,. he  possessed  great  moral  worth,  and  re- 
markable strength  of  character  for  one  so 
young.  He  had  been  so  faithful  to  his  em- 
ployer, that  Mr.  Taylor  raised  his  wages,  and 
he  now  received  three  dollars  a  week,  all  of 
which,  every  Saturday  night,  he  placed  in  his 
mother's  hands. 

Bob,  observing  the  position  which  he  occu- 
pied, became  jealous,  especially  as  he  con- 
stantly refused  to  associate  with  boys  of  low 
character.  Whenever  he  had  an  opportunity 
he  insulted  Will,  and  used  every  means  to  in- 
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duce  him  to  fight,  hoping  thus  to  humble 
him  ;  but  Will  kept  out  of  his  way,  for  he 
was  more  and  more  convinced  that  Bob  and 
Jim  were  engaged  in  some  dark  pursuits. 

Constant  in  his  attendance  upon  Sunday 
school,  he  secured  the  affection  of  his  teach- 
er, who  was  much  attached  to  the  boy,  and 
watched  over  him  most  faithfully, 

"  Do  you  know  Bob  Green  and  Jim  Thomp- 
son, Will  ?  ^'  inquired  Mr.  Blown. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  they  work  in  the  same  bindery 
with  me/' 

"  Have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Will ;  they 
are  bad  boys,  and  will  come  to  no  good  end." 

"  I  have  long  ago  ceased  to  associate  with 
them,''  replied  Will ;  "  and  I  have  a  good 
deal  to  bear  with,  from  them  ;  they  insult  me 
on  all  occasions ;  the  only  name  I  get  from 
either,  is  Miss  Molly/' 

"  I  fear  that  they  are  engaged  in  some  dark 
and  dangerous  pursuits,"  continued  Mr. 
Brown,  "  for  they  seem  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  as  they  receive  but  two  dollars 
^  week,  it  has  a  very  suspicious  appearance." 
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Will  was  careful  what  he  said,  but  he  had 
his  own  suspicions,  for  he  knew  much  of 
their  evil  doings. 

One  evening,  they  appeared  unwilling  to 
leave  the  store,  hanging  around,  and  making 
numberless  excuses,  evidently  anxious  to  be 
rid  of  Will. 

"Come  boys,"  said  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  building,  "  I  wish  to  lock  up  ;  "  and  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  house. 

Bob  followed  Will  Collins  until  they  reach- 
ed the  street,  and  then  turning  round  fierce- 
ly, he  said  with  clenched  fists,  "  I  tell  you 
what  it  is.  Miss  Molly,  if  you  stand  watching 
me,  I'll  make  you  see  stars.'' 

"  Stand  off.  Bob ;  I  am  not  going  to  fight. 
If  you  are  doing  right,  you  need  never  be 
afraid  of  having  your  actions  seen,"  an- 
swered  Will,  coolly. 

"IVe  got  a  great  many  scores  to  settle 
with  you  ;  now  's  the  time,  while  I  'm  mad  ; 
and  we  '11  see  whether  you 'won't  fight." 

^*  You  may  strike  if  you  please,  Bob;  but  X 


^J»  ^■-■'^^ 


*'  Now  Bob,  you  may  strike,  if  you  please."  —  Page  63. 
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tell  you  before  you  do,  that  I'll  not  strike 
back,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  wrong,  rtud  I  won't 
be  bullied  out  of  my  principles;  if  you  strike, 
it  will  be  a  cowardly  act,  when  I  tell  you  my 
determination. '' 

"  Take  that,  you  mean  coward,'^  said  Bob, 
as  in  a  rage  he  flew  at  Will,  and  struck  him 
violently  in  the  eye,  and  over  the  temple. 

All  the  angry  passions  were  fully  roused  in 
WilPs  bosom ;  his  brain  reeled,  he  tightened 
his  lips  until  the  blood  came,  and  clenching 
his  fists,  he  was  about  to  return  the  blowa 
which  now  came  thick  and  fast,  but  he  re- 
membered his  promise  to  his  mother,  and  the 
command  of  his  Saviour,  ^^  If  a  man  strike 
thee  on  the  right  cheek  turn  to  him  the  other 
also,"  and,  with  a  mighty  efi'ort,  he  folded  his 
arms  tightly  over  his  breast,  and  said,  "  Now 
Bob,  you  may  strike  if  you  please,  but  I  will 
not  fight." 

He  stood  calmly  before  the  furious  boy ; 
the  expression  of  his  clear  blue  eye,^  and  the 
determined  tones  of  his  voice  cowed  the  rufi 
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fian  boy,  and  he  slunk  away,  ashamed  to 
strike  one  who  only  defended  himself  by  par- 
rying oif  his  blows.  •• 

"  I  wonder  if  he  is  a  coward/'  said  Bob  to 
Jim,  as  he  felt  the  superiority  of  his  conduct ; 
"  he  didn^t  look  much  afraid,  did  he,  Jim?'' 

^^  No,  indeed,"  answered  Jim  ;  "  I  thought 
he  looked  a  good  deal  more  like  a  hero  than 
you.  Bob  ;  it  did  seem  so  mean  to  strike  one 
that  would  n't  fight ;  I  do  n't  think  that  we 
can  call  him  Miss  Molly  any  more.  Bob." 

Will  went  home  to  his  mother  with  a  black- 
ened eye  and  the  marks  of  blows  around  his 
face;  and  when  he  related  the  story  of  his  en- 
counter, her  heart  leaped  for  joy,  at  this  tri- 
umph of  her  principles  in  her  only  son." 

Though  the  boys  were  no  longer  able  to 
call  him  a  coward,  they  still  dubbed  him  Miss 
Molly  when  they  saw  him  carrying  water  for 
his  mother,  making  her  fires,  and  if  she  were 
sick,  aiding  in  many  household  cares,  ever 
anxious  to  lighten  her  heavy  labors.  But 
Will   had  learned    to  fear  sin  only,  and  con- 
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Bcious  that  he  was  right,  he  was  not  afraid  of 
the  laugh  of  ridicule.  "  The  wicked  flee 
when  no  man  pursueth,  but  the  righteous  are 
bold  as  a  lion.''  The  truth  of  these  words 
was  soon  to  be  tested  in  a  new  trial  of  Will's 
courage. 

In  the  middle  of  a  cold  winter  night,  the 
little  household  were  alarmed  by  the  cry  of 
"  fire  !  fire  !  "  close  under  the  window  ;  the 
fire  bells  rang  loud  and  quick.  When  Will 
opened  his  eyes,  the  room  was  almost  as  light 
as  day.  He  flew  to  the  window,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  about  half  a  square 
off",  he  perceived  a  four-story  house,  occupied 
by  poor  families,  in  flames.  Rushing  to  his 
mother's  room,  he  called  out,  '^  Mother,  may  I 
go  to  the  fire  ?  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  in  the  house  with  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  perhaps 
I  may  do  some  good." 

Contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  she  granted, 
permission,  for  she  saw  that  it  was  a  dreadful 
fire.  "  Do  not  run  into  any  danger,  my  son," 
was  her  last  injunction ;  "  I  could  not  part 
with  my  boy." 
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With  great  presence  of  mind,  Will  seized  a 
blanket,  and  flying  to  the  hydrant  near,  satu- 
rated it  with  water,  for  he  feared  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  might  need  his  succor. 
The  flames  burned  fiercely;  soon  a  large 
force  of  firemen  were  on  the  ground,  and  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost,  but  the  fire 
raged  still  more  fiercely. 

Having  burst  out  at  midnight,  the  inmates 
were  in  deep  slumber,  and  being  aroused  by 
the  noise,  were  endeavoring  to  make  their  es- 
cape from  windows,  for  their  egress  was  cut 
oft'  by  the  stair-case,  which  the  flames  had  de- 
stroyed. The  firemen  were  actively  and 
bravely  engaged  in  rescuing  the  terrified  in- 
habitants. 

Up  in  the  third  story,  Will  perceived  a 
child  of  twelve  standing  in  her  white  night 
clothes,  and  wringing  her  hands  in  agony, 
while  the  flames  were  every  minute  gaining 
upon  her.  A  feather  bed  had  been  thrown 
on  the  pavement,  and  many  voices  cried, 
'  Jump,  jump  1  you  will  soon  be  on  fire  ;  do 
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not  be  afraid,  we  will  catch  you ;  jump ! 
jump  ! ''  But  the  poor  child  could  not  sum- 
mon courage,  and  every  moment  her  situation 
became  more  desperate. 

Will  strained  his  eyes  in  fearful  anguish, 
for  he  was  almost  certain  that  it  was  his  fa- 
vorite play-mate,  Ellen  Wilson.  Seeing  hei 
danger,  he  seized  a  ladder,  and,  with  the  help 
of  two  strong  men,  succeeded  in  placing  it 
against  the  window  ;  quick  as  thought,  he 
scaled  the  ladder. 

Ellen  had  disappeared  and  the  room  was  in 
flames  ;  throwing  the  wet  blanket  over  his 
head,  he  sprang  into  the  room,  and  near  th« 
window,  on  the  floor,  he  found  the  poor  ex- 
hausted child ;  seizing  her  in  his  arms,  he 
covered  her  with  the  blanket,  and  leaping 
on  to  the  window-sill,  he  found  the  top 
rounds  of  the  ladder  on  fire  ;  there  was  no 
time  for  delay  ;  with  his  burden  in  his  arms, 
while  scorching  flames  surrounded  him,  blis- 
tering his  hands,  and  hissing  their  hot  breath 
'.nto  his  face,  and  through  his  hair,  he  placed 
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his  foot  "upon  the  first  round,  while  shouta 
from  below  hailed  his  appearance ;  but  as  he 
touched  the  ladder,  the  burnt  rounds  gave 
way,  and,  rocking  for  a  moment  in  the  air, 
while  the  shouts  were  turned  to  groans,  the 
ladder  fell,  and  the  two  were  precipitated  on 
the  pavement  below. 

The  violence  of  the  fall  was  much  diminish- 
ed by  the  feather-bed  which  lay  ready  to  re- 
ceive them,  although  the  distance  had  stun 
ned  them,  especially  the  little  girl.  Both 
were  taken  up  senseless,  and  carried  to  the 
nearest  house,  where  a  physician  was  sent 
for,  and  on  arriving,  pronounced  the  little 
girPs  ankle  severely  sprained,  but  Will  had 
received  no  personal  injury  save  some  bruises 
in  the  fall ;  his  hair  and  hands,  however,  were 
severely  burned. 

When  Ellen  recovered,  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  said,  "  Thank  God,  Will,  tor  send- 
ing  you ;  I  should  have  been  burned  up  had 
you  not  come  to  my  help;  but  go  look  for  my 
mother  —  she  was  asleep  in  a  higher  room/^ 
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Will,  though  scarcely  able  to  walk,  hurried 
oflf,  and  could  obtain  no  tidings  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
Bon.  The  fire  still  burned,  consuming  the 
building;  on  the  morning,  when  search  was 
made  among  the  ruins,  the  remains  of  a  wo- 
man were  found  in  the  cellar,  and  by  a  ring 
upon  the  finger,  they  were  identified  as  the 
relics  of  Mrs.  Wilson.  How  to  tell  the  poor 
child  was  a  matter  of  great  perplexity  ;  Will 
could  only  evade  her  questions,  and  tell  her 
that  he  would  go  again. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mrs.  Collins  had  suffered 
the  greatest  anxiety  ;  morning  arrived,  but 
still  no  Will.  At  last  as  she  was  gazing  up 
and  down  the  street,  she  perceived  her  son 
with  a  slow  step  approaching  the  house,  and 
soon  found  that  he  had  been  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames. 

"  Oh  !  mother,  what  a  night  I  have  passed  I" 
said  Will ;  "  the  house  is  burned  to  the 
ground  ;  poor  Mrs.  Wilson  is  one  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  her  daughter  Ellen  would  have 
gone,  too,  if  I  had  not  succeeded  in  saving 
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her  from  the  fire  ; ''  and,  as  Will  related  his 
adventure,  her  heart  rose  up  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  her  heavenly  Father,  for  having 
preserved  her  boy  alive. 

^^  But,  mother,  what  shall  we  do  with  Ellen? 
She  is  a  poor  orphan  child,  and  has  not  a 
friend  in* the  world  to  take  care  of  her;  she 
does  not  know  of  her  dreadful  loss,  and  I  can- 
not tell  her." 

"  Go,  bring  her  here,  Will,"  said  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. 

"  She  cannot  walk,  mother." 

"  Will,  two  men  can  carry  her ;  she  must 
be  brought  here  to-day.'' 

Will  hurried  off,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
poor  motherless  child  was  folded  to  the  kind 
bosom  of  Mrs.  Collins. 

*^  Oh  !  where  is  my  mother  ?  my  dear  moth- 
er !  "  sobbed  the  child.  "  I  can  hear  nothing 
about  ber,  and  I'm  sure  if  she  were  alive  she 
would  be  looking  for  me ;  she  never  forgot 
me  when  tli  ere  was  any  danger." 
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*'  She  has  taught  yon,  Ellen,  to  trust  in  God, 
has  she  not  my  child  ?''  * 

"  Yes,  ma^ara,  from  my  earliest  days,  she 
has  tried  to  teach  me  to  love  my  heavenly 
Father  ;  last  night,  I  prayed  to  him  to  send 
some  one  to  save  me,  and  he  sent  my  old 
school-mate,  Will  Collins." 

"  You  believe  that  he  is  good  in  all  that 
he  does,  Ellen,  don^t  you?"  said  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. 

"  Suppose  he  should  take  your  mother 
away,  could  you  still  believe  that  he  is 
good  ?" 

Ellen  raised  her  eyes  wildly  to  Mrs.  Col- 
lin's face  ;  '*  Oh  I  ma'am,  now  I  know  that  I 
have  no  mother ;  Oh !  my  heavenly  Father ! 
take  me,  too  ;"  and  overcome  by  the  dreadful 
shock,  the  child  fainted,  and  continued  long 
in  a  deep  and  heavy  swoon. 

^^  What  shall  we  do,  Will,  with  this  poor 
orphan  ?  Can  we  send  her  to  the  alms- 
bouse  ?" 

"No,  mother,  never;  we  are  poor,  bat  I 
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think  that  we  can  keep  her ;  she  is  a  good 
child,  and  may  be  a  great  comfort  and  help 
to  you." 

"  If  you  say  so,  Will,  I  will  endeavor  to  be 
a  mother  to  her,  the  Lord  being  my  helper  ; 
and  we  must  see  that  the  poor  remains  are 
buried  decently  ;  go  among  your  friends,  and 
I  think  that  we  can  raise  money  enough  to 
get  all  that  is  necessary,  and  have  her  buried 
from  here." 

Will  went  out  on  his  benevolent  errand, 
calling  on  the  Superintendent  and  teachers 
of  the  Sunday  School,  and  interesting  them 
in  the  case ;  enough  money  was  raised  to 
purchase  a  plain  coffin,  and  the  poor  charred 
remains  were  brought  to  Mrs.  Collins'  house. 

When  Will  returned,  he  found  little  Ellen 
folded  to  his  mother's  heart,  and  weeping 
gently  over  her  sorrows. 

"  Can  I  see  my  mother  ?"  said  the  child. 

"  No,  my  dear,  it  would  be  too  painful ; 
you  must  remember  her  as  the  dear  friend  of 
your  childhood,  whom  God  has  taken  hence 
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to  heaven,  where  you  may  go  too,  my  child, 
if  you  only  love  and  follow  the  blesst  d  Sa- 
viour/' 

Clad  in  plain  mourning,  which  the  Sunday 
School  teachers  had  provided,  Ellen  followed 
the  remains  of  her  only  parent  to  the  grave, 
and  on  returning,  said,  "  You  are  my  only 
mother  now,  dear  Mrs.  Collins  ;  I  will  try  to 
be  your  daughter ;  and  Will  is  my  dear  good 
brother,  who  saved  the  poor  little  orphan 
from  a  dreadful  death." 


"  Did  you  hear  about  the  fire  last  night  T^ 
said  Bob,  as  he  accosted  Jim  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

''  Yes,  I  did,  but  I  was  too  sleepy,  and  it 
was  too  cold  to  go  to  it,  I  thought  it  was 
very  near.*' 

"  Yes,  it  was  just  over  the  way  ;  Mrs.  Wil- 
son was  burned  to  death,  and  they  say  that 
her  little  daughter  Ellen  was  saved  by  a  boy 
no  older  than  you." 

'*  How  was  it  Bob?"  said  Jim. 
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"  Why,  they  say  that  a  great  many  had  to 
get  out  of  the  window,  the  flames  spread  so 
rapidly  ;  and  that  Ellen  Wilson  was  seen  at 
the  third  story  window,  wringing  her  hands 
in  the  most  dreadful  distress;  the  flames 
were  spreading  around  her,  when  suddenly, 
a  boy  sprang  forward,  and  with  the  help  of 
two  men,  placed  a  ladder  against  the  win- 
dow ;  the  boy  scaled  the  ladder,  and  when  he 
reached  the  window,  the  child  was  gone ;  the 
people  screamed  to  him  to  come  down,  but 
covering  his  head  with  a  blanket,  he  jumped 
in,  and  in  a  few  seconds,  brought  out  the 
girl,  and  placing  his  feet  upon  the  ladder,  the 
rod  which  was  on  fire,  broke,  and  the  ladder 
fell,  throwing  the  two  upon  the  pavement, 
where  a  feather  bed  ^  had  been  placed.  The 
boy  was  very  much  scorched,  and  the 
girPs  ancle  was  badly  sprained;  when  the 
boy  first  appeared  safe  with  the  girl,  the 
street  was  filled  with  shouts  of  welcome." 

"  He  must  be  a  brave  fellow,  Bob ;  I  wonder 
who  he  is !" 
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"  I  didn't  hear  his  name,  but  Pd  like  tu 
know  such  a  feller ;  Vm  sure  I'd  never  run 
the  risk  of  my  neck,  to  save  anybody." 

Passing  by  Mrs.  Collins'  house.  Bob  saw  the 
little  girl  standing  by  the  window,  and  hav- 
ing heard  that  the  mother  of  the  boy  had 
taken  the  child  whom  her  son  had  saved,  he 
began  to  suspect  that  it  was  Will  Collins, 
who  had  proved  himself  a  real  hero. 

He  made  it  his  business  to  inquire,  and 
found  that  the  boy  whom  he  had  often  called 
Miss  Molly,  was  the  brave  spirit,  who  had 
risked  his  life  to  save  a  fellow-creature. 

Afraid  to  sin,  refusing  to  fight,  afraid  to 
neglect  any  filial  duty,  he  was  not  afraid  to 
dare  the  flames,  in  the  performance  of  an  act 
of  benevolence. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is  Jim,  we  can't  call 
Will,  coward,  or  Miss  Molly  any  more  ;  the 
feller  who  could  do  what  he  did,  must  be  a 
boy  of  some  spirit.'^ 

And  both  boys  paid  the  tribute  of  inward 
5 
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respect  to   a  spirit    so  noble,  as  that  whicl 
dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  Will  Collins. 

Mr.  Taylor  heard  of  the  heroic  deed,  not 
through  Will,  for  he  had  carefully  avoided 
any  allusion  to  the  affair,  but  the  newspapers 
had  heralded  his  praise,  and  Mr.  Taylor  had 
discovered  the  real  name. 


Conscious  of  their  guilt,  Bob  and  Jim  were 
the  real  cowards  ;  when  night  came,  if  they 
saw  a  man  walking  slowly  near  them,  they 
would  take  to  their  heels,  and  would  hide  up 
some  alley,  or  behind  steps,  or  wherever  they 
could  conceal  themselves. 

^^  Did  you  see  that  feller  watching  us  last 
night  T'  said  Jim. 

"  What  feller  ?" 

"  Why,  when  we  came  out  of  the  tobacco- 
nist's, there  was  a  man  in  there,  who  watched 
us  very  closely,  and  when  we  came  out,  he 
came  out ;  he  walked  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way,  and  followed  us  all  the  way  to 
Cufiy's  ;  I  tell  you  what,  Bob,  I  didn't  like 
it  a  bit.'' 
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**  Oh  I  Jim,  you  always  were  a  great  cow 
Brd,  and  now  I  do  believe  that  you  only  con- 
ceit that  people  are  following  you  when  they 
ain't;* 

"  There  he  is  now,  Bob,  look !''  said  Jim, 
and  the  same  figure  walked  slowly  on  the 
opposite  8ide,  every  now  and  then  casting 
his  eyes  across  the  street. 

Bob  seemed  a  little  alarmed,  for  he  had 
seen  the  same  man,  and  been  struck  by  his 
conduct.  However,  on  this  evening,  he 
turned  suddenly,  and  walked  in  an  entirely 
different  direction.  When  Jim  saw  that  his 
fears  on  this  occasion  were  groundless,  he 
could  not  but  remember  the  passage  which 
he  had  so  often  repeated  in  his  early  child- 
hood. "  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pur- 
Bueth,  but  the  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion,'' 
and  he  could  not  but  apply  the  former  clause 
to  his  own  case,  so  agitated  by  distressing 
fears,  and  the  latter  to  Will  Collins,  so  cour- 
ageous in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

Sometimes  when  alone,  he  felt  desirous  to 
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escape  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  for  although 
it  yielded  him  many  gratifications,  it  brought 
bitter  stings,  and  he  often  wondered  if  he 
could  ever  escape.  But  the  coils  were  invis- 
ibly enclosing  his  steps,  and  narrowing  more 
and  more  the  possibility  of  concealment. 
There  was  a  keen  spy  upon  his  nocturnal 
rambles,  w^ho  would  soon  drag  his  evil  deeds 
to  the  light,  when  poor  misguided  Jim  would 
bitterly  realize  that  there  is  no  peace  to  the 
wicked, 


CHAPTER  V. 

BYTHE    mother's    SIDE. 

By  the  hearth-stone  of  the  widow,  sat  in 
Badness  and  dependence  another  child,  and 
whenever  Mrs.  Collins  looked  towards  the 
pale  little  girl  with  her  mild  and  tearfal 
countenance^  and  heard  the  mournful  tones 
of  her  low,  sweet  voice,  her  heart  yearned 
towards  the  motherless  little  Ellen  ;  and  al- 
though it  added  much  to  her  struggles,  she 
would  not  for  the  world  have  parted  with 
the  burden,  which  Providence  had  laid  upon 
her.  And  there  was  something  of  comfort, 
too,  in  the  charge,  for  ever  since  she  had 
adopted  the  young  orphan,  her  wordly  affaira 
had  brightened,  and  she  found  that  with  the 
burden,  had  come  the  blessing  of  the  Lord. 
Will  dearly   loved  the   little  girl,  and  she 
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ever  looked  upon  him  as  her  deliverer  from 
a  cruel  death,  and  counted  nothing  too  hard 
for  her  to  do,  if  it  could  in  any  way  minister 
to  his  comfort. 

By  degrees  she  became  more  cheerful,  and 
the  natural  buoyancy  of  a  very  joyous  nature 
rose  above  the  depression  of  her  situation, 
and  in  a  few  months,  she  began  to  sing  about 
the  house,  and  to  spread  an  atmosphere  of 
sunshine  wherever  she  moved.  She  was 
really  a  pretty  little  girl,  with  soft  blue  eyes, 
and  a  profusion  of  light  curling  hair,  and  Mrs. 
Collins  learned  to  love  her  almost  as  well  as 
her  own  little  Mary, 

"  Mother,"  said  Will,  ^^  is  it  not  said  that 
good  can  be  found  in  every  trouble  ?'* 

"  Yes,  my  son,  it  is  so  to  all  God^s  dear 
children." 

"  I  was  thinking,  mother,  about  that  dread- 
ful fire.;  I^m  sure  we  couldn't  see  any  good 
in  it,  the  day  that  poor  Mrs.  Wilson  was 
brought  here  black  as  a  coal  to  be  laid  in  the 
grave ;  but  since  then,  I  think  that  wo  may 
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easily  see  the  good  that  has  come  of  it ;  if  it 
had  not  been  for  that  fire,  we  should  not  nave 
had  dear  little  Ellen;  don't  you  think  that 
she  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  us  ?'' 

"  Yes,  my  son,  I  could  not  do  without  her 
now,  she  is  such  a  bright,  active  creature ; 
you  have  no  idea  what  a  help  she  is  to  me  ; 
as  soon  as  she  comes  home  from  school,  she 
busies  herself  about  the  house,  or  helps  about 
my  sewing;  indeed,  she  is  willing  to  do  any- 
thing which  she  can  to  relieve  me." 

"  It's  so  pleasant,  mother,  to  have  such  a 
little  singing-bird  about  the  house ;  I'm  sure 
that  I  love  her  just  as  well  as  sister  Mary, 
and  I  think  that  she  loves  me  just  as  much 
as  if  I  were  her  brother." 

*'  Yes,  Will,  that  she  does  ;  for  about  six 
o'clock,  she  runs  to  the  door  to  see  if  you 
are  coming ;  then  she  comes  in,  brightens  up 
the  fire,  gets  your  old  shoes  out,  and  flits 
about  uneasy  until  she  hears  your  foot  upon 
the  step ;  if  she  has  an  apple,  it  is  put  away 
for  you,  or  if  a  new  book,  she  will  never  read 
it  until  she  shows  it  to  you  first." 
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"Isn't  she  kind  to  little  Mary,  mother?*' 
replied  Will ;  I  don't  know  what  she  would 
be  without  her." 

*'  Yes,  my  son,  our  weak  little  child  would 
miss  her  kind  attentions  sadly  !" 

"Mother,!  feel  very  uneasy  sometimes; 
for  Ellen  says  that  she  has  an  aunt  living  far 
away  in  Mobile ;  she  is  very  rich  and  lives  in 
great  style  ;  Ellen  says  that  she  has  not  seen 
her  or  heard  anything  about  her  for  four 
years  ;  but  I'm  afraid  that  when  she  hears 
how  sweet  and  pretty  Ellen  grows,  she  may 
come  and  take  her  away  from  us.'' 

"  I  rather  think  that  she  has  forgotten  her 
poor  little  niece,  for  she  must  be  a  very 
heartless  woman  to  neglect  her  sister,  and 
allow  her  to  live  in  so  much  poverty  ;  I  don't 
believe  that  there  is  any  danger.'* 

"  There  is  something  else,  mother,  that 
troubles  me,  about  our  little  Mary  ;  don't  you 
observe  the  appearance  of  her  back?  She 
often  complains  of  pain,  and  seems  always 
weary ;  I  am  afraid  that  something  serious  is 
the  matter.'* 
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"Iliave  feared  the  same,  Will,  and  to 
morrow  I  will  take  her  to  the  doctor;  it 
would  be  dreadful  if  her  spine  should  be 
diseased." 

Accordingly,  early  next  morning,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins took  her  little  daughter  to  Dr.  Lawrence. 
After  a  thorough  examination,  he  told  Mrs. 
Collins  that  the  child's  spine  was  seriously 
diseased,  and  that  she  must  be  laid  on  the 
bed,  and  placed  under  medical  treatment. 
This  was  a  great  trial  to  Mrs.  Collins,  but  she 
was  a  true  Christian,  and  endeavored  to  ex- 
ercise submission  to  God^s  holy  will. 

When  the  child  was  told  that  she  must  not 
walk  out  any  more  for  a  long  while,  but  lie 
on  the  bed  all  day,  and  take  medicine,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  her  mother's  neck,  and 
wept  bitterly. 

"  My  little  daughter  must  pray  for  grace 
to  bear  her  suffering;  God  wi-.l  hear  her 
prayer,"  said  the  mother,  as  she  soothed  her 
to  rest  on  her  own  affectionate  bosom. 

"  Mother,  it  seems    so  hard   that  the  little 
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lambs  can  play  in  the  green  fields  and  the 
birds  sing  on  the  trees  right  under  my  win- 
dow, while  I  must  lie  here  in  the  hot  days  of 
summer,  and  suffer  so  much ;  and  maybe, 
mother,  I  shall  be  a  poor  little  cripple  like 
Susan  Carter,  and  the  boys  will  laugh  at  me, 
and  call  me  ^'  hunch-backed  Mary.'' 

^'  Don't  trouble  yourself;  my  child,  God  will 
not  place  a  heavier  burden  on  you,  than  you 
can  bear  ;  only  pray  to  him  daily,  and  these 
troubles  will  do  you  good." 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  observe  how  lov- 
ing and  unselfish,  gratitude  had  made  Ellen 
Wilson ;  devoting  all  her  leisure  time  to 
amusing  the  poor  little  sufferer ;  inventing 
childish  games,  making  playthings  for  her, 
reading  good  books,  and  by  endless  inven- 
tions, seeking  to  brighten  the  gloom  of  con- 
stant confinement  to  her  bed. 

Will  always  spent  part  of  his  erening's  by 
the  side  of  his  little  sister,  and  by  his  cheer- 
ful stories,  and  pleasant  ways,  he  cheered 
many  a  solitary  hour  of  the  poor  little  cripi 
pie. 
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It  was  now  well  ascertained  tLat  Mary 
Collins  was  a  cripple  for  life;  and  although 
there  was  a  prospect  of  her  w^alking  again, 
the  physician  pronounced  the  case  incurar 
ble. 

Sometimes  the  poor  child  was  sadly  tried ; 
days  and  nights  of  weariness  and  pain  often 
produced  great  irritability,  and  then  the  little 
sufferer  would  mourn  over  her  infirmities 
which  required  all  the  tenderness  of  a  moth- 
er's love. 

"  Oh  !  mother,  why  am  I  so  sick  ?  When 
I  hear  the  children  play  so  happy  around 
the  house,  I  often  wonder  why  God  has  laid 
so  much  upon  me." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  Mary,  our  heavenly  Father 
is  always  good,  even  when  he  aflBicts  us." 

**  Yes,  mother,  I  suppose  he  is  ;  but  I  can't 
see  why  Sarah  Benson  is  so  well  and  happy, 
and  I  am  so  sick  and  sorrowful." 

Did  you  ever  read  Hannah  More's  "  Two 
Weavers." 

''  No,  mother,  won't  you  read  it  to  me?^ 
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"  And   Mrs.   Collins  took  the  volume,  and 
read  as  follows : 

**  Sees't  thou  that  carpet,  not  half  done. 
Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  hast  well  begun? 
Behold  the  wild  confusion  there, 
So  rude  the  mass,  it  makes  one  stare ! 

**  A  stranger,  ignorant  of  the  trade, 
Would  say,  no  meaning's  there  conveyed  ; 
For  Where's  the  middle,  where's  the  border  I 
Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder." 

Quoth  Dick,  **  My  work  is  yet  in  bits. 
But  still  in  every  part  it  fits  ; 
Besides,  you  reason  like  a  lout  — 
Why,  man,  that  carpet's  inside  out." 

Says  John  "  Thou  says't  the  thing  I  mean. 
And  now  I  hope  to  cure  thy  spleen  : 
This  world,  which  clouds  thy  soul  with  doubts, 
Is  but  a  carpet  inside  out. 

••  As  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends. 
We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends  ; 
So,  when  on  earth  things  look  but  odd. 
They're  working  still  some  scheme  of  God. 

**  No  plan,  no  pattern,  can  we  trace  ; 

All  wants  proportion,  truth,  and  grace  ; 
The  motley  mixture  we  divide. 
Nor  fee  the  beauteous  upper  side. 
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•  But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light. 
And  view  those  works  of  God  aright. 
Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design. 
And  own  the  workman  is  divine. 

**  What  now  seem  random  strokes,  will  there 
All  order  and  design  appear  ; 
Then  shall  we  praise  what  here  we  spum'd. 
For  then  the  carj^et  shall  be  turn'd.*' 

••  Thoar't  right,"  quoth  Dick  ;  **  no  more  I'll  grumble 
That  this  sad  world's  so  strange  a  jumble  ; 
My  impious  doubts  are  put  to  flight. 
For  my  own  carpet  sets  me  right." 

"That's  very  preity,  mother;  and  I  must 
try  to  wait  until  I  see  the  carpet  on  the  other 
Bide." 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  and  you  must  pray  for  pa- 
tience to  bear  all  your  pains." 

"  I  will  try,  mother ;  but  I  sometimes  feel 
60  cross,  as  if  I  could  hardly  bear  even  you 
to  speak  to  me  ;  but,  mother,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  brother  Will  ?  he  seems  so  dull." 

Mrs.  Wilson  perceived  Will  sitting  by  the 
fire,  leaning  his  head  sorrowfully  upon  hia 
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hands.  '*  What  is  the  matter,  my  son  V^  said 
the  good  mother. 

''Mother,  I  have  been  very  much  troubled 
at  the  bindery,  lately  ;  there  are  two  work- 
men there,  who  talk  so  much  against  the  Bi- 
ble and  all  good  and  holy  things,  that  it  dis- 
turbs me  very  much;  I  can^t  believe  all  that 
they  say,  and  yet  they  seem  to  know  so  much 
that  I  can't  answer  them,  and  when  I  come 
home  their  dreadful  speeches  haunt  me  all 
the  time  ;  when  I  open  my  Fible,  I  wonder 
sometimes  if  it  is  really  true,  and  the  doubts 
which  they  have  spoken  before  me,  will  come 
to  distu-rb  me ;  I  did  n't  feel  so  once,  but  now 
there  seems  to  be  such  a  mist  of  darkness 
comes  over  me  when  1  attempt  to  read  the 
Bible,  that  I  do  n't  know  what  to  think  of  my 
feelings." 

"  Keep  out  of  their  hearing,  my  son  ;  they 
are  sent  by  the  great  enemy  of  our  souls,  tho 
devil,  to  draw  you  away  from  God." 

"  I  do  try,  mother  ;  but  their  bad  speeches 
stick  to  me  more  closely  than  the  good  which 
I  hear  ;  what  is  the  reason  ?  " 
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"Why,  my  son,  the  soil  of  the  heart  is  cor 
rupt,  and  brings  forth  tares  much  more  readi- 
ly than  good  seed." 

"  I  want  to  tell  yon  all,  mother,  and  perhaps 
you  can  show  me  how  to  get  rid  of  these 
dreadful  thoughts;  sometimes  I  wonder  what 
is  the  use  of  being  good,  and  denying  one's 
self;  wicked  people  seem  to  have  a  great 
deal  less  trouble  than  the  good,  and  if  there 
is  a  good  heavenly  Father,  why  is  this  so? 
why  does  He  let  the  wicked  prosper?" 

"  I  will  answer  in  the  words  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, my  son  ;  ^  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil 
doers,  neither  be  thou  envious  against  the 
workers  of  iniquity  ;  For  they  shall  soon  be 
cut  down  like  the  grass,  and  wither  as  the 
green  herb.'  And  it  is  equally  sure  that  the 
righteous  suffer  ;  think  of  eternity,  my  child, 
where  all  God's  dealings  shall  be  fully  ex- 
plained/' 

"Mother,  they  have  given  me  tracts  and 
little  books;  they  have  darkened  my  mind 
Bud  filled  me  with  doubts  and  diflSculties.'* 
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''  Go  bring  them  to  me,  my  son/' 

Will  arose  and  brought  out  a  package  of 
tracts,  books  and  papers,  which  these  bad  men 
had  given  to  the  boy. 

"  Shall  I  burn  them,  my  son  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother  ;  and  won't  you  ask  Mr.  Tay- 
lor to  put  me  in  another  room,  where  I  can- 
not hear  them  any  more  ?  " 

"  I  will,  my  boy ;  I  will  go  with  you,  to- 
morrow, and  arrange  the  whole  matter." 

And  here  we  see  the  blessedness  of  repos- 
ing confidence  in  a  mother.  If  Will  had  con- 
tinued to  conceal  these  facts  from  his  mother, 
who  knows  how  far  he  might  have  been  led 
in  the  paths  of  infidelity  ?  But  close  to  the 
mother's  side  he  was  safe. 

On  the  following  morning  Mrs.  Collins  ac- 
companied her  son  to  the  binderj^,  and  ex- 
plaining to  Mr.  Taylor  her  reasons,  succeeded 
in  removing  him  wholly  from  their  pernicious 
influence. 

Mr.  Brown,  his  Sunday  school  teacher,  was 
a  faithful  friend,  and  was  deeply  interested  in 
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his  promising  scholar ;  he  had  long  observed 
his  seriousness,  and  kept  a  constant  and  vigi- 
lant eve  upon  his  daily  life.  Will  confided  fo 
him  all  the  story  of  his  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties, and  Mr.  Brown  furnished  him  with  a 
course  of  suitable  reading,  and  spread  around 
him  all  those  holy  influences  which  are  so 
important  in  the  guiding  of  young  footsteps. 

Weekly  he  gathered  his  class  around  him  at 
his  own  house,  and  frequently  invited  the 
boys  separately  to  visit  him,  when  he  could 
adapt  his  instructions  to  their  several  cases. 

Will  had  been  one  of  those  children  who 
had  appeared  from  his  earliest  days  to  be  un- 
der the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  always 
conscientious,  truthful,  obedient ;  it  was  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  say  when  the  great  moral 
change  took  place  in  his  heart.  But  of  late, 
he  had  seemed  more  than  usually  serious ; 
his  mother  observed  that  he  habitually  retir- 
ed to  his  room  soon  after  tea,  and  that  he 
was  more  than  ever  interested  in  the  evening 
services  of  the  Mission  Church.     He  was  now 
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about  fifteen,  and  Mrs.  Collins  was  very  anx- 
ious to  see  ser  son  a  real  follower  of  the 
blessed  Saviour. 

Following  him  one  evening  to  his  room, 
she  heard  his  voice  in  earnest  supplication ; 
pausing  at  the  door,  she  waited  for  silence, 
and  when  all  was  still,  she  opened  the  door 
and  entered.  Will  was  sitting  by  the  little 
table  in  his  room,  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  while  tears  were  streaming  down  his 
face. 

"  May  I  not  share  your  confidence,  Will  ? 
what  distresses  you?"  inquired  the  anxious 
mother. 

Will  turned  his  tearful  countenance  towards 
his  mother,  and  replied,  *'  Mother,  I  am  very 
anxious  about  my  soul ;  I  have  always 
thought  that  I  was  a  child  of  God  until  lately. 
But  when  I  examine  myself  by  the  holy  law 
of  God,  1  find  that  1  commit  thousands  of 
sins  daily ;  I  try  to  reform  what  is  amiss  in  my 
heart,  but  when  I  pray,  my  thoughts  wander  y 
I  do  not  love  God  as  I  ought,  and  I  am  sure 
that  1  am  not  fit  to  go  to  heaven." 
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"  If  you  feel  yourself  so  sinful,  my  son,  you 
are  the  very  one  inviteJ  to  go  to  Jesus ;  he 
waits  to  pardon  and  bless  you.'* 

"But,  mother,  I  may  not  be  sincere;  mj? 
heart  is  so  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked ; 
only  think,  mother,  after  such  an  education  as 
I  have  had,  how  wicked  for  me  to  listen  to 
those  infidel  men." 

*^  Yes,  my  son,  it  was  very  wicked ;  but  Je- 
sus can  pardon  the  vilest  sinner, 

•  All  the  fitness  he  requireth. 
Is  to  feel  your  need  of  him.'  *' 

**I  do  feel  that,  mother;  without  the  Lord 
Jesus  I  know  that  I  must  perish." 

"  If  you  could  only  feel  the  language  of  the 
sweet  hymn,  my  dear  son,  how  happy  you 
might  be  1'^ 

•*  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea. 
But  that  thy  blood  was  shed  for  me. 
And  that  thou  bidd'st  me  come  to  thee; 
OLambofGud!  I  come!" 

While   Mrs*    Collins    was    speaking,    tears 
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Streamed  down  Will's  face,  and  leaning  his 
head  upon  his  mother's  shoulder,  he  wept 
abundantly,  and  whispered,  *^  Mother,  I  be* 
lieve  ;  0  !  may  the  Lord  help  my  unbelief  I" 

The  next  morning  he  called  upon  his  faith- 
ful friend,  Mr.  Brown,  who  administered  to 
the  case  of  his  interesting  pupil,  all  the  pecu- 
liar instruction  which  he  needed. 

The  marks  of  a  renewed  nature  became 
daily  more  and  more  apparent;  he  hated  sin, 
though  he  was  still  more  kind  than  ever  to 
the  sinner;  but  while  he  avoided  conscien- 
tiously every  appearance  of  intimacy  with 
Bob  Green  and  his  weak  companion,  he  pitied 
their  infatuation,  and  sought  to  lead  them  to 
think  of  better  things. 

On  the  next  occasion  of  admission  to  the 
Mission  Church,  the  good  pastor  welcomed 
our  young  Christian  to  the  communion  of  the 
saints,  and  Mrs.  Collins  had  the  unspeakable 
happiness  of  sitting  down  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord  with  her  only  son  ;  and  of  partaking 
with  him  in  the  blessed  hopes  of  the  gospel. 
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Anxious  to  glorify  his  Master,  he  sought 
every  suitable  opportunity  of  exerting  a  holy 
influence  over  Jim,  especially,  and  when 
alone  with  him  one  day,  he  said, 

"Jim,  would  you  not  like  to  be  rid  of  Bob 
Green  V 

Jim  at  first  refused  to  answer,  but  after  a 
while  he  said, 

"Yes,  Will ;  I  have  often  felt  as  if  I  would 
like  to  be  a  better  boy,  but  I  am  so  afraid  of 
Bob  ! '' 

"Just  summon  courage,  and  break  from 
him  at  once,  Jim.  I  am  afraid  that  he  will 
bring  you  to  some  dreadful  end,  yet." 

"  I  CHu't,  Will  ;  there  are  some  reasons 
which  I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  know  that  Bob 
would  be  revenged,  if  I  did. 

"  What  is  the  reason,  Jim?  cad't  you  t^ll 
me,  or  good  Mr.  Brown  ?  " 

"  I  cannot.  Will ;  he  would  almost  kill  me  if 
I  did/' 

Will  looked  earnestly  at  Jim,  but  he  found 
that  he  avoided  his  eye  and  trembled  vio- 
lently. 
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^'  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Jim/'  said  Will;  "  out 
remember  I  have  warned  you." 

And  as  Jim  turned  sadly  away,  Will  looked 
after  him  and  sighed,  as  he  said,  "  I  am  afraid 
that  Jim  is  in  the  power  of  Bob  Green  be- 
yond recovery." 

Mr.  Taylor,  Will's  employer,  observed  the 
change  in  his  favorite  apprentice,  and  know- 
ing the  story  of  his  afflicted  sister,  he  said 
one  day, 

"  Will,  I  have  a  very  fine  canary  which  1 
want  to  send  to  your  little  sister ;  perhaps  it 
may  amuse  her." 

'^  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Will ;  "  Mary  will 
be  delighted,  for  she  is  an  afiectionate  little 
girl,  and  very  fond  of  pets." 

Will  took  the  sweet  bird  in  his  pretty  litcle 
cage,  home  with  him,  and  when  he  showed  it 
to  his  little  sister,  her  joy  knew  no  bounds; 
"  What  shall  we  call  him.  Will  ?  " 

"  Let's  call  him  Cherry,  he  is  such  a  lively 
little  fellow." 

Always  hanging  in  her  room  by  the  win. 
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dow,  Cherry  beguiled  inimy  u  tedious  hour, 
and  being  allowed  his  liberty  daily,  he  be- 
came 80  tame  that  he  would  eat  out  of  Mary'8 
mouth,  sit  upon  her  finger,  and  seemed  really 
to  be  quite  at  home  with  his  gentle  little  mis- 
tress. 

Mary  grew  very  weak,  for  long  confinement 
to  her  bed,  although  it  gave  her  the  opportu- 
nity to  rest  her  poor  back,  yet  it  told  sadly 
upon  her  strength.  The  Fourth  of  July  was 
rapidly  approaching,  and  as  Will  would  have 
a  holiday,  it  was  hoped  that  Mary  might  be 
well  enough  to  be  taken  out  into  the  green 
fields  in  a  little  carriage,  kindly  provided  by 
th«  Sunday  school  teachers. 

Each  day  she  was  lifted  gently  from  the 
bed  and  placed  on  some  soft  cushions ;  at 
first,  a  short  turn  or  two  out  in  their  little 
green  yard,  then  a  longer  ride  upon  the  pave- 
ment, until  at  last  she  could  bear  daily,  a  ride 
of  three  or  four  squares  without  pain.  The 
day  before  the  Fourth  she  seemed  much  im- 
proved, and  was  delighted   with,  the  prospect 
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of  her  long-expected  excursion  into  the 
country. 

Early  in  the  morning  their  humble  prepara- 
tions commenced.  Mary's  first  inquiry  was, 
"  Is  it  clear,  dear  mother  ?  " 

''  It  is,  my  child,  a  most  beautiful  day." 
And  Mary  clapped  her  little  thin  hands  with 
delight  at  the  expected  pleasure. 

'^  Mother,  shall  I  wear  my  new  bonnet  and 
cape?" 

"  Yes,  dear ;  it  is  all  ready."  And  a  sim- 
ple straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon, 
and  a  white  muslin  cape,  were  laid  upon  the 
bed. 

^^  Was  n't  Mrs.  Ross  kind  to  send  me  these 
nice  things,  mother?" 

^'  Yes,  my  child  :  we  have  a  great  many 
good  friends,  thanks  to  our  dear  heavenly 
Father." 

Soon  after  breakfast,  Mary  was  placed  in 
her  little  carriage,  with  Cherry  in  his  cage  in 
her  lap,  (for  she  could  not  go  without  him.) 
Brother  Will  drew  the  carriage,  mother  and 
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Ellen  walked  on  either  side,  while  little  Mary 
chatted  away  so  pleasantly  that  all  enjoyed 
the  walk  of  a  mile  which  brought  them  out 
into  the  country. 

As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  shady  lanes, 
the  green  trees,  and  the  grassy  fields,  Mary- 
exclaimed,  "  Is  n't  it  pleasant,  dear  mother? 
Just  listen  to  the  birds,  how  sweetly  they 
sing  I  And  only  smell  the  sweet,  fresh  clo- 
ver I  Ellen,  won't  you  get  me  a  bunch  of 
flowers?''  And  Ellen  brought  some  wild 
blossoms  to  the  child,  who  seized  them  eager- 
ly and  pressed  them  to  her  sweet,  pale  lips. 

*^  Where  are  we  going,  mother  ?  "  at  length 
said  little  Mary. 

"  We  are  going  to  spend  the  day  at  Mr. 
Roberts',  our  milkman ;  he  has  seen  my  little 
daughter,  and  has  often  sent  fresh  and  new- 
laid  eggs,  and  other  nice  things,  and  he  kind* 
ly  invited  us  to  come  out  to-day." 

"  Passing  up  a  shady  lane,  the  party  soon 
stopped  before  a  little  cottage,  shaded  thickly 
by  two  large  chestnut  trees  which  stood  be- 
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fore  the  door ;  a  grassy  lawn  sloped  down 
to  a  very  neat  spring-house,  which  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  field ;  baci;  of  the  house  was  a 
well-kept  garden,  where  a  number  of  sweet 
flowers  bloomed  luxuriantly. 

The  family  was  composed  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roberts,  two  boys,  and  a  little  girl  about  El- 
len's age.  As  soon  as  they  were  somewhat 
rested,  John  and  George  invited  Will  out  to 
see  their  pets,  a  number  of  pigeons,  and  a 
tame  crow,  which  amused  thcTi  by  his  cun- 
ning tricks,  and  Lucy  Roberts  was  equally 
anxious  to  introduce  Ellen  to  her  pet  lamb. 
Turning  her  eye  towards  little  Mary,  Ellen 
said,  "  I  cannot  leave  her,  for  we  came  out 
chiefly  to  amuse  her." 

^*  She  need  not  stay  behind,"  replied  Lucy ; 
"  I  am  very  strong,  and  I  can  draw  her  about 
with  some  help."  And  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  she  soon  saw  Mary  comfortably 
seated  in  her  little  carriage,  and,  aided  by 
Lucy,  drew  her  down  to  the  foot  of  the  field, 
where,  on    the  grassy    borders   of  a  shady 
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gtream,  her  pet  lamb  was  sporting  abont  in 
joyous  gambols.  As  soon  as  Petty  saw  its 
young  mistress,  she  ran  towards  her,  and  lick- 
ing her  hand,  testified  her  delight  at  the  meet- 
ing. Mary  was  charmed  with  the  pretty  pet, 
decorated  with  a  collar  and  plated  bells.  With 
some  apples  that  she  oflFered  to  its  accept- 
ance, she  soon  succeeded  in  drawing  it  to- 
wards her,  and  the  innocent,  confiding  crea- 
ture was  soon  rubbing  its  head  affectionate- 
ly against  little  Mary. 

There  was  a  boat  fastened  to  the  bank  of 
the  creek,  and  when  Lucy's  father  found  time, 
te  came  down,  and  placing  a  soft  cushion  on 
the  seat,  Mary  was  delighted  on  finding  her- 
self seated  by  Ellen's  side,  rowing  up  and 
down  the  pleasant  stream.  When  they 
landed,  she  was  highly  amused  at  the  sight 
of  an  old  hen  on  the  borders  of  the  creek, 
screaming  and  clapping  her  wings,  dreadfully 
distressed  at  the  sight  of  some  little  ducks, 
her  own  nurslings,  amusing  themselves  by 
swimming  about  in  their  own  element. 
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After  they  were  tired  with  this  amuse- 
ment, Lucy  led  them  to  the  barn,  where  she 
showed  them  her  brood  of  little  chickens ; 
she  thought  she  had  never  seen  anything  so 
pretty  as  the  downy  little  pets  with  their 
bright  black  eyes,  and  could  not  but  ex- 
claim, 

*^  Oh  !  how  I  wish  that  I  could  always  live 
in  the  country/' 

When  they  returned  to  the  house,  Mrs. 
Roberts  had  a  nice  dinner  prepared,  and 
while  they  enjoyed  their  pleasant  meal,  they 
were  charmed  by  the  music  of  numberless 
birds  singing  in  the  chestnut  trees  by  the 
front  porch. 

What  pleased  Mary  most,  was  a  pair  of 
beautiful  white  rabbits  which -Lucy  Robertas 
gave  her,  for  her  own  little  pets ;  she  was 
never  tired  of  admiring  their  snow-white  fur, 
and  thought  that  she  had  never  seen  so  many 
charuing  things  before. 

Tea-time  came  too  soon,  and  the  party  went 
home  in  fine  spirits,  saying  that  they  had 
never  spent  a  day  so  delightfully. 
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.  Mrs.  Collins  invited  the  kind  family  to 
return  their  visit  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
Mary  vould  not  soon  forget  the  green  fields, 
the  sLady  trees,  and  the  pleasant  people  at 
the  milk-man's  home.  When  she  bade  Mrs. 
Roberts  good-bye,  she  could  scarcely  restrain 
the  tears  which  filled  her  eyes,  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  crowded  streets,  and  stifling 
rooms  of  the  hot  and  dusty  city. 

"  Mother,"  said  she,  as  they  were  going 
home,  '^  don't  you  wish  that  we  could  live  in 
the  country?" 

"  Yes,  my  child,  and  I  hope  some  day  that 
we  may  be  able  to  find  a  small  house,  if  it 
only  has  three  rooms,  where  we  may  smell 
the  fresh  air,  and  enjoy  the  shade  of  green 
trees. 

"  But,  mother,  can't  we  go  now  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  we  must  try  to  be  contented 
with  our  present  lot ;  perhaps  when  Will 
growls  older.  Providence  may  show  us  a  way 
in  which  we  can  enjoy  such  a  home." 

**  Mother,  I  don't  feel  like  being   happy  cf 
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contented  any  more,  after  such  a  pleasant 
day." 

"  Then,  my  dear,  your  visit  has  dime  you 
harm  instead  of  good ;  and  I  think  that  we 
had  better  remain  at  home,  if  our  little  ex- 
cursions are  to  make  you  discontented." 

Don't  be  angry  with  me,  mother;  I  will 
try  to  be  satisfied,  but  it  is  very  hard  some- 
times in  our  little  hot  rooms." 

"  Try  to  think,  Mary,  how  many  things  you 
have  to  be  thankful  for ;  a  mother  who  loves 
you,  a  dear  good  brother,  and  then  such  a 
kind  loving  friend  in  Ellen,  who  is  just  the 
same  as  a  sister;  just  think  of  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son and  Mrs.  Green,  and  then  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  be  satisfied." 

**  After  all,  mother,"  said  Ellen,  "  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  good  pious  friends  than  anything 
else,  even  if  we  are  poor." 

By  this  time,  they  had  arrived  at  home^ 
and  placing  little  Cherry  on  his  nail,  and  find 
ing  a  nice  comfortable  box  for  her  two  rab- 
bits, Mary   was   soon   ready  for  bed,  for  the 
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excitement  of  the   day  had  wearied  her,  and 
she  quickly  sank  to  sleep. 

But  while  the  Collins  family  were  passing 
the  day  so  innocently,  where  were  Bob  and 
Jim !  In  our  next  chapter,  we  shall  see ; 
but  it  is  feared  that  each  succeeding  page  of 
their  young  lives,  will  develope  more  and 
more  of  the  results  of  vicious  amusements, 
and  find  them  farther  and  farther  off,  from  the 
regions  of  f  urity  and  love. 


CHAPTER  Vl. 

SUNDAY    PAPERS. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Brown 
had  taken  his  Sunday  school  class  out  to 
spend  the  day  in  the  woods,  and  on  starting, 
they  were  not  very  much  pleased  to  find 
that  a  company  of  disorderly  men  and  boys, 
dressed  in  the  absurd  costume  of  the  "  Fan- 
tasticals,''  occupied  one  of  the  cars.  As  they 
came  on,  whooping  and  screaming,  annoying 
all  decent  people  by  their  low  behavior, 
whom  should  Mr.  Brown  perceive  among 
them,  but  Bob  and  Jim !  who  evidently 
avoided  him,  for  since  the  day,  when  he  had 
met  them  at  the  tobacconist's,  they  had  always 
bhunned  him,  as  his  conversation  with  the 
man  at  the  store  had  been  repeated  to  them, 
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and  they  were  constantly  afraid  of  exposure. 
Wherever  there  w^as  a  stopping  place  on  the 
;oad,  the  company  got  out,  and  their  conduct 
Bhowed  that  they  had  been  tippling  wherevei 
they  had  opportunity.     Arrived  at  their  final 
destination,  Mr.  Brown  led  his  boys  away  into 
the  woods,  out  of  the  reach  of  this  disorderly 
gang ;  but  Bob  and  Jim,  bent  on  a  day  of  riot- 
ous frolic,  first  went  to   the  tavern  of  a  small 
village,  where   they  meant  to  spend  the  day, 
much   to  the   annoyance  of  the  quiet  inhabi- 
tants.    Furnished  with  penny  whistles,  horns, 
drums,  <fec.,  they  made  the  air  resound  with 
their  horrid  noises.     Spending  the  morning 
chiefly  in   the   village,  after   dinner,  most  of 
them  dreadfully  intoxicated,  made  their  way 
out   into    the   country,   where    they    robbed 
orchards,  pilfered  hen-roosts,  destroyed  bird's 
nests,  trampled  down  the  corn,  stole  chickens, 
and  so  incensed  the  farmers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, that  one  resolute  man,  bent  on  punish- 
ing them,  vowed  that  if  they  trespassed  on 
his  ground,  he  would  fire  upon  them. 
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Bob  Green,  defied  him  with  doubled  fists, 
and  fiery  countenance. 

"You  had  better  go  away,  you  young 
scamp,''  said  the  man,  "  or  I  will  fire." 

"Go  quickly,"  said  one  of  the  farmer's 
boys.  "  Mr.  Strong  never  threatens  without 
doing  what  he  says ;  mind,  I  tell  you,  you'd 
better  take  kere." 

Jim,  who  was  more  cowardly,  took  his  de- 
parture in  time,  but  Bob,  much  intoxicated, 
persevered  in  advancing  to  the  orchard. 

"  Take  what  comes,^'  said  Mr.  Strong,  and 
in  the  next  minute,  Bob  had  some  shot  lodged 
in  his  ankle,  lameing  him  considerably. 

With  dreadful  oaths  of  vengeance,  in  which 
were  heard  the  words,  "  barn "  and  "  fire/' 
he  took  his  departure,  and  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  Jim,  who  led  him  back  to  the  tav- 
ern, where  with  much  pain,  he  had  the  shot 
extracted,  leaving  him  a  very  sore  foot.  And 
thus  ended  their  day  of  sin  and  folly. 

When  Bob  was  taken  home,  it  was  to  meet 
the  curses  of  a  drunken  mother,  who  declared 
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Buc  coUid  n^t  nurse  such  a  vagabond  ;  and  Jim 
BO  liiuch  intoxicated,  as  to  fill  his  mother  and 
sister  with  shame  and  sorrow. 

Will  slept  peacefully  and  happily,  pro- 
tected by  angel  messengers ;  Bob  tossed  with 
agony  upon  an  unblessed  and  sleepless  couch, 
and  Jim  raved  all  night  from  the  efiects  of  his 
day^s  dissipation,  and  awoke  in  the  morning 
with  an  excruciating  head-ache. 

"The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  and  the  mis- 
ery which  attends  it  even  here,  is  but  a  slight 
shadow  of  the  midnight  gloom  which  hangs 
over  the  regions  of  eternal  death. 

It  was  some  days  before  Bob  recovered, 
but  having  lost  his  wages  during  that  time, 
his  means  were  much  reduced  and  he  found 
himself  very  poor,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Bindery, 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Jim,  we  must  raise  the 
wind  somehow  ;  I  can^t  do  without  money  ; 
money  I  want,  and  money  I'll  have ;  if  you^l 
come  with  me  on  Saturday  night,  I'll  show 
you  a  way  to  make  money,  without  losing 
%nj  Sunday  time/' 
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Accordingly,  on  Saturday  night,  as  soon  as 
they  were  paid  off,  we  beheld  them  among  a 
large  gang  of  boys,  standing  at  the  counter, 
where  Sunday  papers  are  sold.  They  each 
laid  out  fifty  cents  of  their  wages  in  copies 
of  The  Sunday  Despatch,  and  the  New  York 
Ledger,  which  they  thought  most  saleable. 
Bob  had  perceived  a  number  of  the  last 
week's  Despatch,  and  judging  that  they  could 
be  purchased  very  cheap,  he  took  one  fourth 
in  old  numbers.  Jim  looked  surprised,  say- 
ing, 

"  Why,  Bob,  you've  got   some   of   the    old 

papers.'' 

"  I  know  what  I'm  about,  greeney ;  you 
see  I  got  them  for  old  paper,  and  by  good 
management  I  shall  sell  for  the  same  as  to- 
day's papers;  nobody  will  stop  to  look  at 
them,  until  I  am  out  of  reach,  and  I'll  make 
twice  as  much  money." 

Next  morning  very  early,  the  boy's  started 
out  on  God's  beautiful  and  blessed  Sabbath, 
when  his  sun  seemed  to  shine  more  bright 
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and  his  smile  of  love  was  on  the  clouds, 
when  God'e  ministers  were  in  their  closets 
praying  for  sinners,  and  teachers  preparing 
to  scatter  the  precious  seed,  when  the  Spirit 
whispered  more  loving  tones,  and  angel  mes- 
sengers drew  nearer  to  the  earth  ;  —  'twas  on 
Buch  a  day,  led  on  by  the  Prince  of  darkness, 
that  these  young  immortals  set  out,  to  cast 
contempt  upon  one  of  the  most  hallowed 
institutions,  of  our  common  Christianity. 

New  York  Ledger !  Sunday  Despatch  ! 
were  called  out  in  merry  tones,  and  as  num- 
bers met  them  as  God  defying  as  themselves, 
they  had  no  trouble  in  selling  their  papers. 

Soon  Bob  exhausted  the  day's  papers,  and 
then  commenced  the  sale  of  the  rest.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  wharves,  they  met  a  num- 
ber of  idlers. 

Here  boy,  "  give  us  a  Despatch,^'  called  out 
a  strong  looking  sailor. 

Bob  quickly  handed  a  paper,  received  the 
full  value  of  a  new  paper,  and  running  off 
laughing,  he  was  a  square  off,  before  the  mao 
perceived  how  he  had  been  cheated. 
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In  a  rage,  he  flew   after   Bob,  exclaiming, 

^^  You  young  rascal !  Let  me  only  get  hold 
of  you,  you  young  thief." 

Bob  turned  around,  and  seeing  the  man  in 
full  pursuit,  placed  his  finger  by  his  nose, 
in  a  low,  significant  manner,  and  grinning  at 
the  man,  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

By  a  variety  of  tricks,  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting rid  of  all  his  papers,  and  found  at  the 
close  of  his  day's  iniquity,  that  he  had  made 
what  he  considered  a  good  day's  job  ;  but 
he  had  forgotten  God's  estimate,  and  had  not 
calculated  profit  and  loss  in  the  view  of  eter- 
nity. Many  who  had  tempted  him,  and  aided 
him  by  their  patronage  in  his  sinful  traffic, 
had  gone  on  their  way  smiling  and  undis- 
turbed ;  some  to  their  counting  rooms,  some 
to  their  beds  to  doze  away  in  Sunday  slum, 
bers,  and  some  even  to  the  house  of  God,  all 
equally  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  all 
travelling  with  these  youthful  transgressors 
of  God's  holy  unbending  laws,  to  the  same 
j'ldgment  seat  of  righteous  retribution. 
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Some  will  say  that  these  papers  are  not 
printed  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  Monday 
papers  in  some  cases  are  ;  but  none  can  deny 
that  the  open  sale  in  the  streets  of  a  Chris- 
tian city  must  be  demoralizing,  opening  paths 
of  dark  and  dreadful  temptation  to  all,  who  in 
any  way  participate  in  the  unrighteous  traffic. 
Let  all  who  love  and  fear  God,  act  upon  the 
principle  which  bids  us,  "  Touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not,"  and  in  answer  to  all  tempta- 
tion say,  '*  My  soul  come  not  thou  into  their 
secret." 

Bob  and  Jim  prospered  in  their  new  busi- 
ness; they  spent  their  mornings  in  selling, 
tlieir  afternoons  in  frolicking  on  part  of  their 
earnings. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  intimacy 
between  these  boys  had  anything  in  it  of  the 
elements  of  true  friendship  ;  it  was  nothing 
but  the  social  feeling  of  partnership  in 
iniquity,  which-  kept  them  together.  Selfish- 
ness having  full  possession  of  their  hearts 
BO  long  as  they   did  not  interfere  with  each 
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other's  interest,  their  intercourse  was  smooth 
enough. 

But  we  shall  soon  view  another  phase  cf 
their  wickedness,  and  see  some  further  linear 
ments  belonging  in  common  to  all  described 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans,  '^  full  of  envy, 
murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity."  Having 
commissioned  Bob  on  one  occasion  to  pur- 
chase papers  for  him,  Jim  was  pretty  certain 
when  they  came  to  settle  their  accounts,  that 
Bob  had  defrauded  him  out  of  twenty-five 
cents,  and  in  an  angry  tone  he  said, 

"  Bob,  this  is  not  all  that  is  coming  to  me ; 
we  were  to  share  the  profits  equally,  and  I 
can't  m-ake  it  out  right ;  I  know  exactly  how 
many  papers  were  bought ;  they  were  all  sold, 
and  yet  I  am  twenty-five  cents  short ;  Bob, 
you're  a  real  cheat,  and  I'll  have  no  more  to 
do  with  you." 

"Do  you  dare  to  call  me  a  cheat?"  replied 
Bob  in  an  angry  manner. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Jim. 

"  Take  that  then  for  your  impudence,  you 
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blackguard/'  replied  Bob,  at  the  same  time 
giving  Jim  a  violent  blow  in  the  eye.  Jim 
was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  flying  at  Bob, 
they  fought  long  and  fiercely,  until  a  police 
officer  came  up,  and  hurried  th^m  both  off 
to  the  station-house.  Jim's  eyes  were  dread- 
fully blackened,  his  nose  bleeding,  and  his 
purse  rifled  by  his  bad  associate. 

They  passed  the  night  in  the  station-house, 
quarrelling  and  swearing  at  each  other.  In 
the  morning,  they  were  hurried  oS*  to  the 
court  house,  where  they  were  both  sentenced 
to  a  week's  imprisonment  for  their  misde- 
meanors. 

While  in  prison,  Mr.  Brown  visited  them, 
and  asked  permission  to  take  them  to  see  a 
lad,  who  had  formerly  been  one  of  their  asso- 
ciates, but  who  was  now  imprisoned  for  three 
years,  for  robbing  and  setting  fire  to  a  store. 
Accordingly,  he  conducted  them  one  evening 
to  the  cell  where  Harry  Reynolds  was  con- 
fined. 

When  they  entered  his  cell,  they  scarcely 
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recognized  in  the  pale,  haggard  boy,  lying  on 
the  straw  bed,  the  once  bright  and  joyous 
companion  of  their  childhood.  He  had  grown 
much  taller,  but  was  very  thin  and  sallow ; 
his  hair  which  was  once  so  soft  and  beautiful, 
which  his  mother  had  so  tencjerly  smoothed, 
was  now  cropped  close  to  his  head,  and  his 
whole  appearance  was  wretched  and  forlorn. 
He  raised  his  eyes  mournfully  when  they 
entered  the  cell,  and  said, 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Brown,  to  come 
so  often  to  see  me ;  but  why  have  you 
brought  these  boys?'' 

'^  I  hope  that  a  visit  to  your  cell  may  do 
them  good ;  I  fear  that  they  are  treading  in 
the  same  path  which  brought  you  here,  and 
I  want  you  to  warn  them  by  your  own  ex- 
ample.'^ 

"Harry,  turning  his  sad  eyes  towards  them, 
said, 

"  Have  you  a  mother  T^ 

They  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  he 
continued,  "  then  do  not  break  her  heart  by 
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jronr  wicked  conduct  as  I  have  done  ;  I  had  a 
mother  once  so  kind,  so  good,  but  she  was  too 
indulgent,  and  used  to  allow  me  to  be  out  at 
night  without  her  knowledge ;  when  work 
was  over,  I  often  used  to  pass  the  theatre, 
and  at  first,  would  join  the  crowd  of  boys 
who  stood  waiting  for  the  checks  of  persona 
who  did  not  wish  to  see  the  farce ;  there  I 
first  met  with  evil  companions,  and  became 
so  fond  of  the  amusement,  that  I  used  to  con- 
trive all  sorts  of  ways  to  get  money  to  go 
there  ;  at  last,  I  began  to  pilfer  small  sums 
from  my  master ;  my  conscience  became  hard- 
ened ;  I  went  on,  from  step  by  step,  until  at 
last,  I  joined  a  gang  of  boys  who  were  en- 
gaged in  house-breaking;  we  succeeded  for 
a  long  time  without  discovery  ;  we  became 
more  and  more  daring,  until  at  last,  having 
attempted  to  rob  my  master's  desk,  and  set 
fire  to  his  store,  we  were  detected,  and  sen- 
tenced to  three  year's  imprisonment ; —  my 
poor  mother  could  not  bear  the  disgrace  and 
sorrow ;  tjhe  went  to  her  bed  on  the  day  that 
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I  was  arrested,  and  in  six  weeks  after  mj 
conviction,  she  died  brokoa-hearted  at  my 
conduct;  and  here  I  am,  hcTucless,  mother- 
less, friendless  —  but  no  I  I  nviL^t  not  say 
friendless,  for  good  Mr.  Brown  l\^i  come  to 
see  me,  and  tries  to  do  me  good." 

The  boys  listened  with  seriouij  cc^.uenan- 
ces ;  Jim,  especially,  was  deeply  impressed^ 
and  when  he  went  back  to  his  cell,  Sva:d  to 
Bob,  *'  I  am  determined  whon  I  get  out,  to 
lead  a  better  life  ;  for  what  have  we  gaine^^ 
by  all  our  wickedness  ?" 

Bob  was  a  much  more  hartloned  sinner 
and  though  he  was  depressed  by  his  confi^iA 
ment,  he  was  not  penitent  for  his  sins. 

Mr.  Brown  perceiving  the  impression  mad. 
by  their  visit  to  Harry  Reynolds,  especiallj 
in  the  case  of  Jim,  improved  the  opportunity 
by  speaking  to  them  solemnly  on  their  course 
of  life,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  Sun 
day  school  robbery ;  Bob  persevered  in  deny 
ing  the  theft,  but  Jim  confessed  the  whole, 
and  told  Mr.  Brown,  that  he  was  determined 
to  lead  a  diflFerent  life. 
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At  the  close  of  a  week,  the  boys  weie  re 
leased,  but  were  unable  for  a  long  time  tc 
obtain  any  employment  among  decent  estab- 
lishments. 

Jim  was  terribly  shocked  to  see  the  change 
in  his  mother,  for  she  was  pale,  haggard,  and 
bowed  down  by  sorrow  and  shame. 

By  WilPs  persuasion,  Mr.  Taylor  was  in- 
duced to  try  Jim  once  more,  but  Bob  had 
cut  himself  loose  from  all  city  employment, 
and  obtained  a  situation  on  board  of  a  canal 
boat. 

Will  was  rejoiced  when  he  found  that  Bob 
was  removed  from  Jim,  but  whenever  he  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  he  sought 
out  his  old  companion,  and  still  exercised  his 
baneful  influence. 

During  all  the  time  of  their  imprisonment, 
Will  was  walking  on  steadily  in  the  same 
path  of  holiness  and  peace.  Ellen  and  he 
were  great  friends  ;  their  pursuits  and  amuse- 
ments were  all  the  same,  and  in  their  humble 
home,  many  happy  hours  were  spent  by  the 
voung  people. 
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One  evening,  returning  home  from  an  t/xhi 
bition  of  the  Magic  Lantern,  they  passed  the 
Theatre,  and  as  they  observed  the  same  strik- 
ing notice  of  "  Entrance  to  the  Pit,"  which 
had  at  first  arrested  Will's  footsteps,  he  said 
to  Ellen,  "  Look  at  these  words,  Ellen  !  What 
do  they  seem  to  point  to?" 

"  Why,  Will,  it  seems  exactly  the  name  for 
such  a  place  as  that,  for  is  it  not  the  entrance 
to  a  darker  pit  for  many  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Ellen ;  and  I  thank  God  for  the 
strength  which  he  gave  me  once,  when  I  was 
on  my  way  to  the  theatre  ;  I  was  hurrying 
on,  when  I  saw  those  words,  and  they  struck 
me  so  powerfully,  that  I  turned  away  instant- 
ly and  went  home,  while  Bob  and  Jim  went 
in." 

"  Yes,  Will ;  it  was  a  good  stand  for  you ; 
it  cut  you  loose  from  those  boys,  and  now  we 
can  see  what  you  have  escaped ;  for  what  are 
they  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  Ellen ;  I  do  believe  that  the  compa- 
ny which  those  boys  have  met  there,  and  the 
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temptations  which  were  around  them  or 
every  side,  have  been  the  chief  cause  of 
their  ruin.^' 

"  It  seems  a  pity  for  Jim  Thompson,  do  n'1 
it,  Will?''  said  Ellen,  for  I  do  think  that 
sometimes  he  tries  to  get  away  from  Bob^s 
company.'' 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  him  back  to  the  Sun- 
day  school,"  said  Will,  "  and  I  am  determined 
to  try  now  that  Bob  is  away." 

Accordingly,  Will  joined  him  next  day,  and 
said  "  1  wish  I  could  get  you  to  return  to  the 
Sunday  school,  Jim ;  it  is  not  too  late  to 
reform." 

"  I  never  can  go  there,  Will ;  all  the  boys 
would  look  down  upon  me,  since  I  have  been 
in  prison  ;  and  then  they  will  know  all  about 
the  missionary  money ;  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  face  them." 

^'  No,  Jim ;  I  know  that  Mr.  Brown  will 
never  expose  you ;  he  is  too  anxious  for  you 
to  regain  your  character ;  just  come  with  me, 
to-morrow,  and  I  know  that  you  will  be  wel 
come." 
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Poor  Mrs.  Thompson  felt  somewhat  cheered 
when  she  saw  her  son  ready  in  the  morning 
for  Sunday  school,  and  as  he  went  out  of  the 
house  she  kissed  him  and  &aid,  "  God  bless 
you,  my  son,  and  lead  you  to  himself.^' 

Mr.  Ross  received  him  kindly,  and  Mr. 
Brown  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  return 
to  his  class,  by  speaking  to  the  boys,  and  en- 
listing their  good  feelings  for  the  poor  boy. 

All  appeared  promising;  Jim  was  more 
constant  and  industrious,  came  home  early  in 
the  evening,  was  more  respectful  to  his  moth- 
er and  affectionate  to  his  sister.  Will  watch- 
ed him  carefully,  and  whenever  he  could  pos- 
sibly take  him  with  him,  led  him  to  his  places 
of  resort,  and  was  greatly  encouraged  by 
these  appearances.  But  this  new  state  of 
things  did  not  last  long.  Again  Jim  began  to 
return  late  in  the  evening,  became  gloomy 
and  abstracted,  irregular  at  Sunday  school, 
and  otherwise  unpromising. 

Will  was  unhappy  ;  he  feared  the  return  of 
Jim'o  evil  genius,  and  on  making  inquiries, 
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found  that  Bob  had  been  seen  lurking  about 
the  corners,  and  several  times  in  company 
with  Jim.  He  understood  the  weakness  of 
the  poor  boy,  and,  consulting  Mr.  Brown,  it 
was  concluded  to  endeavor  to  get  a  situation 
for  Jim,  on  board  of  a  vessel,  where  he  could 
be  under  the  care  of  a  Christian  captain.  But 
the  difficulty  was  to  persuade  Jim  to  separate 
from  his  companions  at  home  ;  he  was  not 
willing  to  go  to  sea. 

His  manners  again  began  to  grow  mysteri- 
ous ;  his  sister,  anxious  to  know  where  he 
went  in  the  evening,  followed  him,  and  traced 
him  to  an  oyster  cellar,  where  it  was  found 
that  Bob  was  hired  as  a  waiter,  and  when 
looking  down  through  the  glass  door,  her 
heart  sank  within  her  as  she  saw  her  brother 
in  close  conversation  with  Bob  Green.  Alasl 
alas  !  thought  she,  "  Unstable  as  water,  toou 
shalt  not  excel ;  "  and  she  turned  away  from 
the  sad  spectacle  with  the  most  dreadful  fore- 
l>odings  of  coming  misery. 

More  kind  than  ever  to  her  poor,  misguided 
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brother,  she  sought  by  every  sisterly  atten 
tion,  to  wean  him  from  his  old  haunts,  but  in 
vain.  Old  habits  soon  returned  with  all  their 
force,  to  draw  him  down  to  the  pit  of  degra- 
dation* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

'Mb    thy   servant    a    dog?*' 

Jim  Thompson  had  been  deeply  impressed 
by  his  visit  to  Harry  Reynolds.  His  haggard 
countenance,  his  wretched  appearance,  and 
sad  story,  haunted  him  for  many  days  and 
weeks.  Convinced  of  sin,  but  not  converted, 
around  him  were  no  walls  of  defence  against 
the  temptations  which  daily  beset  him.  His 
inclinations  were  all  evil,  his  resolutions 
weak,  and  Bob,  perceiving  all  this,  exerted  his 
influence  to  entice  him  away  from  home. 

Tired  of  the  monotony  of  his  life  in  the  oys- 
ter cellar.  Bob  again  resolved  to  seek  the  free 
and  riotous  life  on  board  of  a  canal^boat ;  and 
presenting  the  picture  in  glowing  colors  to 
Jim,  he  persuaded  him  to  leave  home  clandes- 
tinely, and  join  him  in  this  new  life.     Accor- 
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ding  J  Jim  consented,  and  watching  a  secret 
opportunitj^,  he  robbed  his  sister's  purse  of 
all  her  hard  earnings,  about  ten  dollars,  which 
she  had  laid  aside  for  their  rent. 

After  such  a  wicked  act,  he  could  not  sit 
down  at  the  same  table  with  his  mother  and 
Susan,  but  stole  away  early  in  the  evening, 
having  previously  conveyed  his  bundle  of 
clothes  to  a  secret  hiding  place.  A  few 
thoughts  of  his  early  days  of  comparative  in- 
nocence would  trouble  him,  and  ere  he  turn- 
ed away  finally  from  the  friends  of  his  youth, 
he  hung  around  the  window  of  his  home  to 
take  a  last  look  ere  he  departed. 

It  was  night;  and  as  he  gazed  upon  the  do- 
mestic circle,  he  saw  his  mother  seated  in  a 
dejected  attitude,  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
rocking  herself  mournfully  in  the  same  chair, 
in  which  she  had  lulled  him  to  sleep  in  the 
days  of  his  infancy.  Susan  was  darning  a 
pair  of  stockings  which  he  had  left  behind, 
while  every  now  and  then,  she  would  wipe  a 
tear  from  her  cheek. 
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He  could  not  tarry  long,  for  he  was  afraid 
that  his  resolution  would  fail  him,  if  he  stop- 
pod  to  look  upon  the  misery  which  he  had 
made. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  he  had  joined  his 
companion,  and  setting  off  on  foot,  they  walk- 
ed five  miles  ere  tliey  joined  the  boat.  All 
preliminary  arrangements  being  made,  the 
boys  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  swearing, 
blasphemous  men,  whose  every  sentence  waa 
mixed  with  bitter  oaths.  When  Sunday 
came,  there  was  no  recognition  of  the  holy 
day,  and  poor  Jim  Tliompson  was  rapidly  fill- 
ing up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity.  The 
Spirit  which  had  long  striven  with  his  heart, 
grieved  by  his  resistance,  was  turning  his 
back  upon  the  wretched  boy.  His  whispers 
were  more  and  more  faint,  and  Jim's  con 
science  became  more  and  more  hardened. 

A  few  years  before  he  might  have  asked 
"Is   thy   servant  a  dog?"    to   commit   sucU 
dreadful  crimes;  but  now  he  could  swear,  lie, 
steal,  drink,  break  the  Sabbath,  and  join  with 
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out  compunction,  in  the  daily  sins  of  the 
transgressors  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
So  direful  is  the  influence  of  bad  example 
upon  the  youthful  character. 

Sometimes  his  thoughts  would  revert  to  his 
humble  home,  and  his  sorrowing  mother  and 
sister,  and  on  his  hard  bed,  big  tears  would 
unconsciously  burst  from  his  eyes,  when  he 
remembered  their  grief  at  his  dreadful  con- 
duct. 

One  Sunday,  the  boat  stopped  in  sight  of 
the  place  where  they  had  spent  their  riotous 
"  Fourth  of  July,''  and  Bob,  finding  that  they 
were  going  to  lie  there  to  take  in  coal,  pro- 
posed to  Jim  to  go  ashore  and  enjoy  the  day. 

The  village  bells  rang  an  inviting  peal  to 
come  to  the  house  of  God,  but  the  two  boys 
were  bent  on  a  difi'erent  errand,  and,  obedient 
to  their  chosen  master,  spent  their  morning 
in  drinking  at  the  tavern,  and  plotting  plans 
of  mischief. 

"  Come,  Jim,  let's  goto  see  Mr.  Strong" 
Baid  Bob  ;  ^*  I've  not  forgotten  the  old  codger. 
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I  promised  to  remember  him,  and  I  mean  to 

pay  off  old  scores." 

Accordingly  they  set  off  on  their  search  for 
the  farm-house.  They  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  the  spot;  at  last  Bob  finding  that 
there  appeared  no  person  in  sight,  walked  up 
close  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  examined 
the  premises  carefully. 

^^  Look  there,  Jim  !  I  don^t  think  that  fas- 
tening is  very  strong  ;  let's  try  what  it  is  made- 
of,  to-night." 

^' Ain't  you  afraid,  Bob?" 

"Not  I;  there's  no  dog  about,  and  I  can 
manage  it ;  if  you '11  come  along  we'll  share 
Vie  booty." 

They  returned  to  the  tavern,  and  waited 
until  they  supposed  country  people  were  gen- 
erally asleep  ;  they  then  sallied  out  on  their 
guilty  expedition.  Watching  carefully  in  a 
woods  adjoining  the  house,  they  waited  until 
all  the  lights  had  disappeared,  and  after  a  few 
hours,  walked  stealthily  to  the  back  of  tha 
house. 
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On  trying  the  kitchen  shutter,  they  found 
that  it  was  secured  by  a  bolt,  the  door  also 
was  bolted.  Going  round  to  the  wash-house, 
which  communicated  with  the  kitchen,  they 
discovered  that  the  window  was  slightly  fas- 
tened, and  with  a  very  small  effort  succeeded 
in  entering. 

Proceeding  with  a  cautious  step,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  dining-room,  and  opening 
the  side-board,  robbed  it  of  all  the  silver 
which  they  could  find,  and  retreating  by  the 
window  through  which  they  had  entered,  it 
fell  suddenly,  making  a  loud  noise. 

In  great  haste,  they  made  their  way  to  the 
barn,  and  Bob  quickly  applied  some  lucifer- 
matches,  to  a  bundle  of  hay  which  lay  near 
the  door.  "  I  have  left  my  mark,  now,"  said 
the  wicked  boy,  as,  leaving  the  barn,  he  per- 
ceived lights  flashing  about  the  farm-house, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  a  number  of  men  were 
seen  running  towards  the  barn,  from  which 
issued  smoke  and  flame.  The'^boys  fearing 
ietection,  flew  to  the  woods,  but  they  had 
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been  seen,  and  were  hotly  pursued  by  several 
of  the  men.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  barn  was 
on  fire,  and  the  flames  were  rapidly  spread- 
ing. 

Just  as  Bob  reached  the  confines  of  the 
woods,  ilr.  Strong,  with  a  loaded  gun,  had 
nearly  reached  him;  turning  suddenly,  Bob 
recognized  the  farmer. 

"  Now  's  my  turn,''  said  he  ;  "  take  what 
comes ;  may  it  reach  your  heart !  "  and,  aim-, 
ing  his  pistol  steadily  at  Mr.  Strong,  he  fired, 
and  the  contents  entered  his  left  side,  wound- 
ing him  dangerously.  He  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  Bob,  attempting  to  escape,  was  somewhat 
hindered,  by  the  load  of  booty  which  he  car- 
ried ;  he  was  speedily  taken,  and,  nearer  the 
barn,  Jim  was  also  arrested,  and  placed  in  a 
state  of  confinement  until  Monday  morning, 
when  they  were  both  brought  up  for  their 
misdemeanors,  and  committed  to  prison,  to 
await  their  trial. 

This  w^as  a  more  serious  crime  than  they 
had  yet  committed,  and,  in  the  midnight  dark* 
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ness  of  his  cell,  Jim  had  time  to  review  hia 
wicked  life.  "What  am  I  now?"  thought 
he ;  "  an  abandoned  thief,  imprisoned  for  a 
dreadful  crime,  having  robbed  my  own  sister 
and  almost  broken  my  mother's  heart ;  when 
first  1  heard  of  these  dreadful  crimes,  if  any 
one  could  have  told  me  of  this  awful  end, 
would  I  not  have  said,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing? '^  Mr. 
Strong's  life  long  hung  upon  a  doubtful  issue, 
but  at  last,  he  slowly  recovered,  although  he 
was  shockingly  maimed  and  crippled  for  life. 
The  boys  were  tried ;  Bob  Green  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  Jim 
but  six  months,  as  it  could  not  be  proved  that 
he  was  a  partner  in  aught  but  the  robbery. 
Many  were  the  sad  hours  spent  by  Jim  in 
his  gloomy  cell ;  after  much  exertion  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  still  visited  him,  per- 
mission was  obtained  for  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter to  visit  him.  A  mother's  love  outlives  all 
things,  even  shame  and  infamy  ;  and  so  soon 
as  she  could,  she  hastened  to  the  cell  of  her 
only  son. 
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He  was  shocked  when  he  saw  her ;  she 
looked  as  if  ten  years  had  been  added  to  her 
life;  her  form  was  bent  and  withered,  her 
countenance  despairing  and  care-worn,  and 
the  dark  locks  which  had  become  prema^ 
turely  gray,  testified  to  the  sorrow  which 
had  well  nigh  destroyed  her  life. 

"  Opening  his  arms,  all  that  he  could  say, 
was,  "  Mother  1  mother  1'^  and  on  her  faithful 
bosom,  he  poured  out  the  burden  of  his 
grief. 

She  stayed  with  him  until  the  jailor  warned 
her  that  it  was  time  to  depart,  and  with  a 
sorrowful  step,  turned  to  go  to  her  dreary 
home,  made  so  by  a  wicked,  rebellious  son. 

Let  boys  who  are  conscious  that  they  have    ^ 
commenced  Jim's  wicked  course,  stop  in  the 
first  steps  of  their  downward  career,  lest  they 
too  reach  the  point  of  sin  and  wretchedness 
where  we  find  poor  misguided  Jim. 

Months  passed  away  ;  —  the  time  of  his 
imprisonment  drew  to  a  close ;  at  length  he 
was  released,  despairing,  he  knew  not  where 
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to  go ;  without  a  character,  he  had  no  one 
left  but  his  mother  and  sister;  but  how  could 
he  go  to  them  ?  He  felt  ashamed  to  seek  the 
parental  roof;  so  for  several  nights,  he  slept 
wherever  he  could  lay  his  weary  head  ;  some- 
times in  sheds,  and  several  times  in  the  cor- 
ner of  car  depots;  once  or  twice,  in  damp 
dark  cellars. 

His  mother  had  watched  anxiously  for  him, 
for  she  had  counted  the  day  of  his  release  ; 
she  was  now  very  poor,  but  she  had  spread 
her  table  with  the  best  that  she  had,  kindled 
up  a  brighter  fire,  put  on  her  best  dress, 
though  it  was  threadbare,  and  sat  near  the 
window,  watching  wearily  for  his  return.  So 
long  as  she  could  see  any  objects  in  the 
street,  she  strained  her  eyes,  until  the  day- 
light faded  away,  and  night  closed  in.  With 
a  sigh  she  turned  away  from  her  fruitless 
watch,  and  taking  her  rocking  chair,  seated 
herself  near  the  fire,  moaning  and  rocking 
to  and  fro,  until  the  town  clock  struck  the 
midnight    hour ;  still   no   boy    appeared  j  an- 
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other  day  and  night,  another  and  another, 
and  her  poor  heart  grew  sick  with  waiting 
and  watching  for  her  son.  She  had  ascer- 
tained the  certainty  of  his  release,  and  imag- 
ined a  thousand  dreadful  things. 

Almost  starved,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
day,  Jim  tottered  towards  his  home ;  he  stood 
just  on  the  same  spot,  from  which  he  had 
bade  his  mute  farewell  when  going  on  the 
canal.  He  had  skulked  about  for  several 
evenings  before,  but  still  scarcely  dare  to  go 
in. 

Now  he  saw  his  mother  sitting  in  her  rock- 
ing chair  with  her  head  bent  upon  the  table, 
and  Susan  sitting  by  her,  was  trying  to  com- 
fort her.  She  raised  her  face,  and  the  weary 
look  of  speechless  woe  overcame  Jim ;  he 
could  stay  away  no  longer;  opening  the  door, 
he  tottered  in,  and  the  mother  scarcely  knew 
the  pale,  wretched  boy  who  tremblingly  ad- 
vanced, and  after  a  few  steps,  fell  fainting  at 
her  feet. 

**  Mother,  I  am  starving,"  said  the  boy,  and 
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taking  the  burning  hands  in  her  own,  with 
the  aid  of  Susan,  they  lifted  the  poor  boy 
from  the  floor,  and  placed  him  on  a  rude 
settee. 

"  Oh  I  my  child !  my  child  I''  sobbed  out 
Mrs.  Thompson,  '^  what  has  sin  wrought?  Is 
this  my  pretty  little  Jim  that  used  to  nestle 
in  my  arms  ?     Oh  !  my  son  !  my  son  1'' 

Finding  that  he  was  in  a  starving  condi 
tion,  they  administered  slowly  and  cautiously 
to  his  need,  and  for  many  days  he  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  raise  his  head  from  the  pillow. 

In  a  few  weeks  he  slowly  recovered,  and 
good  Mr.  Brown,  hailing  the  signs  of  peni- 
tence  which  appeared,  gave  him  a  situation 
in  his  establishment,  keeping  him  constantly 
under  his  own  eye.  His  character  gone,  no 
good  boys  would  associate  with  one  who  had 
been  six  months  in  prison,  and  he  was  yield- 
ing to  despair. 

Will  Collins  was  the  only  one  who  took 
any  interest  in  him,  and  under  his  protection, 
he  persuaded  him  to  return  to  the  Sunday 
Qchool. 
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Removed  from  the  influence  of  Bob  Green, 
who  was  still  in  prison,  Jim  appeared  repent- 
ant, and  his  mother^s  hopes  were  again  san- 
guine  for  the  entire   reformation  of  her  boy. 

But  away  from  Jesus,  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty of  real  regeneration,  and  Jim  had  not 
yet  laid  his  heart  at  the  Redeemer's  feet. 
His  love  for  vicious  amusements  still  con- 
tinued ;  whenever  he  could  spare  a  shilling, 
he  still  secretly  visited  the  pit  of  the  theatre. 

The  chains  of  sin  are  truly  adamantine,  and 
nothing  but  the  power  of  an  A^lmighty  Saviour 
can  rend  the  iron  link. 

The  power  of  early  habits,  the  results  of 
parental  indulgence  are  not  so  easily  mas- 
tered ;  and  in  the  bitterness  of  a  self-accusing 
spirit,  Mrs.  Thompson  spent  many  a  weary 
hour  mourning  over  the  fruits  of  her  own 
indiflFerence,  in  the  early  days  of  impressible 
childhood.  Would  these  encouraging  symp- 
toms end  in  real  penitence  ?  real  renewal  ? 
were  questions  often  asked  by  her  sad  heart, 
Or  would  he  be  again  enticed  away  by  evil 
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company,  and  his  latter  end  be  worse  than 
the  first?  These  fears  would  constantly  agi- 
tate her  anxious  bosom,  whenever  he  stayed 
away  from  home  dt  late  hours ;  and  she 
feared  more  than  she  hoped,  when  perceiving 
that  he  still  loved  tUe  haunts  of  sinful  plead* 
ara. 


CHAPTER  YUl. 


A  DISCOVERY. 


''Where  did  these  sketches  come  froiri? 
inquired  Mr.  Taylor,  as  he  gathered  up  a 
number  of  spirited  drawings.  Showing  them 
to  his  head  clerk,  they  were  both  surprised 
at  the  marks  of  genius  exhibited.  Many 
were  likenesses  of  men  and  boys  about  the 
establishment,  uncommonly  striking,  and  dash- 
ed oflf  with  very  few  touches. 

^^  Why,  Mr.  Taylor !  this  is  capital  !  it  is  a 
perfect  likeness  of  yourself!"  said  the  clerk. 

"Who  could  have  drawn  them?"  replied 
Mr.  Taylor;  "I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
about  us,  possessed  of  so  much  talent." 

At  this   moment   Will    entered    the    office. 
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^^  Look  here.  Will !  can  you  tell  me.  anything 
about  these  T'  said  his  employer. 

Will  blushed  crimson,  threw  down  his  eyes, 
and  did  not  answer. 

*' Why,  Will!  what  are  you  blushing  about  1 
I  verily  believe  that  they  are  yours  ;  I  can 
tell  you  that  thej  afo  ji^thiiii^  to  be  ashamed 
of/' 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  think  that  I 
have  neglected  my  work,  Mr.  Taylor;  but  I 
have  only  drawn  them,  when  there  was  noth- 
ing else  to  do." 

"Do  you  like  to  draw,  Will?"  asked  Mr. 
Taylor. 

"  Yes  indeed,  sir,  I  would  rather  draw  thau 
ao  anything  eke;  bu^  I  suppose  I  must  not 
indulge  in  it,  because  J  can  never  afford  to 
study  the  profession." 

"  Does  your  mother  know  of  your  talent, 
Will?" 

"  She  has  seen  a  few  of  my  sketches,  but 
I  generally  hide  them ;  I  am  afraid  that  she 
might  think  me  idle." 
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"Don't  be  discouraged,  \\  ill ;  I  will  thinh 
the  matter  over ;  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to 
do  something  for  you/' 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Taylor,  you've  always 
been  a  kind  friend  to  me,  and  God  will  bless 
you  for  it." 

Mr.  Taylor  brushed  off  the  moisture  from 
liis  cheek,  for  Will's  gratitude  affected  his 
heart. 

"  Have  you  ever  visited  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  Will  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  we  have  always  been  too  poor 
for  any  such  pleasures ;  but  I  have  often 
longed  to  see  those  beautiful  pictures.^' 

"  Well,  my  boy,  here  is  a  season  ticket, 
which  will  take  you  in  at  all  hours.'* 

"lam  much  obliged  to  you,  dear  sir;  can 
I  ever  go  in  the  evening?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  open  at  particular  seasons,  at 
all  hours." 

Will  went  home  a  happy  boy  that  night ; 
when  he  entered,  it  was  w^ith  a  joyous  coun^ 
tenance,  as  he  said,  *^  Mother,  look  what  Mr. 
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Taylor  has  given  me ;  a  ticket  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  ;  oh  I  how  happy  I  am  !  it 
is  just  the  place  which  I  have  wished  to  see.'' 

Ellen  was  delighted  to  see  Will  so  joyful, 
and  secretly  wondered  if  she  could  not  go 
also. 

Let  us  glance  for  one  moment  at  the  course 
of  the  boys,  who  had  separated  in  view  of 
"  The  Entrance  to  the  Pit." 

"  Will  Collins  under  the  guidance  of  a  good 
mother,  and  in  obedience  to  the  teachings 
of  the  blessed  Spirit,  had  henceforth  pursued 
a  path  of  purity,  piety,  and  peace. 

Bob  and  Jim,  true  to  their  beginning,  had 
«^alked  in  "  the  way  of  the  scornful,"  and  sat 
m  the  sinner's  seat.  Let  us  this  night,  behold 
them  !  Will,  a  happy.  Christian  boy,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  mother  and  two  sisters'  love, 
around  a  smiling  hearth,  rejoicing  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  an  innocent  gratification.  Bob 
and  Jim,  in  the  gloomy  cell  of  a  dark  prison, 
lonely,  forsaken,  without  God,  without  hope 
in  the  world;  and  these  different  paths  may 
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easily  be  traced  back  to  the  hour  when  Will 
planted  his  foot  firmly,  as  he  turned  his  back 
on  sinful  pleasures,  and  when  the  other 
wretched  boys  turned  into  the  house  of  de- 
struction. Alas  I  alas  I  that  so  many,  blinded 
and  hardened  by  sin,  should  unconsciously  be 
treading  in  the  same  paths,  to  come  to  the 
same  end. 

On  the  following  evening.  Will  paid  his 
first  visit  to  the  Academy  ;  he  looked  around 
with  an  enraptured  eye,  and  so  much  was  he 
engrossed  by  a  few  fine  paintings,  that  the 
time  for  closing  the  room  arrived  before  he 
had  seen  half  of  the  beauties  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Weston,  a  fine  artist,  had  been  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  remarkable  conduct  of 
Will  Collins  ;  alone  he  sat  before  his  favorite 
pictures,  perfectly  abstracted  from  surround* 
ing  objects ;  and  Mr.  Weston  could  not  but 
smile  at  the  singular  choice  which  the  boy 
had  made  ;  passing  by  large,  showy  paintings, 
and  studying  smaller  gems  of  art,  which  were 
acknowledged  by  artists  as  the  chief  attrac* 
tions. 
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Mr.  Weston  seated  himself  near  Will,  and 
when  the  boy  averted  his  eye  for  a  moment, 
from  the  picture,  Mr.  Weston  said,  smiling^ 
"  Well,  my  boy,  you  seem  much  interested : 
which  do  you  think  the  finest  picture  here  V^ 

"  That  landscape,  sir,  where  the  sun-light 
seems  to  brighten  the  whole  picture ;  just 
look  at  those  clouds  I  there  is  real  sunshine  ; 
and  the  water  is  so  real,  that  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  step  into  that  lake  of  a  warm  day." 

Mr.  Weston  smiled  at  the  criticism,  and  re- 
plied, •'  You  have  judged  aright ;  that  is  one 
of  the  best  landscapes  in  the  collection  ;  now 
look  around  at  the  figures  ;  which  do  you  ad- 
mire most?  Don't  you  think  that  lady 
charming?  " 

"  Which,  sir  ?  do  you  mean  the  one  with 
her  hair  so  carefully  folded,  and  her  cheeks  so 
red  ? '' 

"  That  is  the  one  to  which  I  alluded." 

"  I  do  not  like  that  picture,  sir ;  it  is  too 
Btifi*;  the  face  looks  too  studied,  the  dress  is 
too  fine.     But  look  at  that  one,  sir  ;  the   peas- 
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ant  girl,  with  a  pitcher  of  water  in  her  hand ; 
look  at  her  bright  face  !  her  fioft  brown  eyes  ! 
and  her  graceful,  waving  locks  1  She  sees 
something  which  excites  and  pleases  her  so 
much,  that  she  forgets  that  she  is  spilling  the 
water  from  her  pitcher ;  look  at  the  trickling, 
sparkling  water  !  at  her  pretty  little  white 
foot,  and  her  dimpled  hand  !  Now,  that  I  call 
beautiful,  as  she  stands  by  the  side  of  the 
mossy  well." 

"  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  draw  ?  "  in- 
quired Mr.  Weston. 

Will  blushed  deeply  as  he  replied,  "I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  own  it  in  such  a  place  as 
this ;  these  pictures  are  so  wonderful." 

"  Will  you  come  again?  I  am  often  here  ; 
next  time  bring  your  pencil  and  sketch  book. 
I  should  like  to  see  some  of  your  attempts.'' 

Will  promised  to  come  frequently,  and  as 
the  janitor  began  to  put  out  the  lights,  bid- 
ding his  unknown  friend  good  night,  he  took 
his  departure. 

As  Mr.  Weston  walked  homeward,  he   said 
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to  himself,  '^  This  is  a  remarkable  boy ;  1 
Bhould  not  wonder  if  he  would  make  a  fine 
artist." 

Will  related  his  adventure  to  his  mother, 
and  promised  Ellen  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  if  she 
could  go  with  him  on  his  next  visit,  and  came 
home  highly  pleased  as  the  bearer  of  a  ticket 
to  his  young  friend. 

For  several  evenings  successively,  he  was 
found  at  the  Academy,  busily  occupied  in 
sketching  the  peasant  girl  at  the  well.  After 
he  had  made  several  attempts  which  he  threw 
away,  he  was  beginning  to  approach  his  mod- 
el, and  so  deeply  was  he  engrossed  that  he 
did  not  perceive  Mr.  Weston,  who  was  quiet- 
ly watching  his  performance. 

"  Well  done  !  my  boy,"  said  a  voice  which 
startled  him ;  "  you  are  making  an  excellent 
attempt !  would  you  like  some  instruction  ? 
for  I  would  gladly  give  it  to  you." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir  ;  but  you  are  too  kind.  I 
have  no  claims  on  you  ;  and  beside,  my  moth- 
er is  very  poor,  and  I  help  to  support  her ;  1 
could  not  spare  the  time.'* 
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**  What  do  you  get  for  your  services  ?*^ 

"  Tliree  dollars  a  week,  sir/' 

"  I  just  want  a  boy  like  you  in  my  studio  ; 
if  you  will  come  and  take  care  of  it  for  me 
and  do  my  errands,  I  will  give  you  the  same, 
and  instruction  in  my  profession." 

"  I  will  ask  my  mother,  sir ;  she  must  ar- 
range all  for  me ;  I  should  be  very  happy,  sir, 
but  I  must  consult  her  first." 

Mr.  Weston  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  WilPs 
head,  as  he  said,  "  God  bless  you,  my  son ; 
make  this  offer  to  your  mother,  and  if  she 
thinks  well  of  it,  call  at  my  studio.  No.   240 

S street,  and  ask  for  Mr.  Weston.''     He 

then  arose,  and  left  Will  in  silent  astonish 
ment.  He  looked  after  the  kind  stranger, 
and  as  he  admired  his  mild  and  placid  counte- 
nance, Will  thought,  '^  God  is  very  good ;  he 
has  raised  me  up  this  friend,  and  I  will  praise 
him." 

He  came  home  full  of  his  new  acquaintance, 
and  Mr.  Weston  retired  to  his  lonely  studio 
urith  his  heart  full  of  the  intellectual  face  of 
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Hie  boy,  who  brought  back  to  his  memory  the 
3nly  son,  wliom  he  had  laid  by  the  side  of  his 
mother  only  two  years  before ;  the  resem- 
blance was  remarkable,  and  interested  him 
deeply  in  the  fate  of  the  attractive  boy, 
whom  he  found  so  unexpectedly  at  the 
A.cadt;my. 

Next  morning,  Mrs.  Collins,  attired  in  her 
best  gown,  which  was  very  plain,  sought  the 
etudio  of  the  artist,  and  on  entering  his  room, 
NdiS  at  once  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  be- 
aevolent,  though  sad  looking  man,  who  arose 
to  greet  her. 

'*  I  was  sent  here  by  my  son,  Mr.  Weston,'' 
*aid  she ;  "  he  told  me  of  your  kind  offer,  and 
C  have  come  to  speak  of  it;  he  is  now  at  a 
bindery,  and  has  no  prospect  there  beyond 
the  situation  of  a  journeyman ;  if  I  thought 
that  there  'was  anything  better  in  the  future 
for  my  son,  I  would  gladly  embrace  it ;  for  he 
is  a  good,  obedient  boy,  just  such  a  one  as 
the  Lord  has  pi'omised  to  bless  ;  I  think  that 
lie  iB  possessed  of  fine  talents,  but  he  lias  no 
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money,  sir;  and,  I  am  afraid  as  an  artist, 
would  have  to  contend  with  many  difficulties 
and  privations.'' 

"  That  is  true,  madam  ;  but  I  feel  deeply 
interested ;  he  has  touched  my  heart,  for  he 
reminds  me  of  a  dear  son  whom  i  lost  two 
years  ago;  I  will  instruct  him,  and  if  I  find 
that  he  exhibits  the  talent  which  is  necessa- 
ry, I  think  that  he  would  make  a  fine  design- 
er and  engraver." 

"  Thank  you,  kindly,  sir ;  I  will  accept 
your  ofi*er,  and  after  I  have  spoken  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  will  make  all  other  arrangements." 

Bidding  him  good  morning,  Mrs.  Collins 
called  upon  Mr.  Taylor,  and  acquainting  him 
with  Mr.  Weston's  ofier,  he  advised  her  by  all 
means  to  embrace  the  opportunity.  When 
Will  called  to  take  leave  of  his  old  master,  he 
took  him  aside,  ajid  presenting  him  with  a  ten 
dollar  note,  bade  him  '*  God  speed,"  and  told 
him  always  to  remember  that  he  had  a  warm 
friend  at  the  bindery  of  M street. 

On  the  following  Monday,  Will  Collins  en- 
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tered  upon  the  service  of  his  new  employer ; 
he  was   now  in  his  element;  surrounded  bj 
works  of  art,  his  labors   were  very   light,  and 
he  had  abundant  opportunity  of  improving  in 
the  art  which  he  so  much  loved.     Mr.  Weston 
instructed  him  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and 
well  did  the  grateful  boy  repay  his  kind  bene 
factor,   who    soon    discovered    the    treasure 
which  he  possessed  in  his  young  friend.     Mr. 
Weston  loved  the  gifted,  pious  boy,  who  re- 
turned his  affection  with  all  the  warmth  of  a 
generous,  loving  nature. 

He  had  observed  one  picture  in  the  room 
before  which  always  hung  a  dark  curtain. 
Believing  that  Mr.  Weston  did  not  wish  it 
disturbed,  he  had  never  lifted  the  curtain,  al- 
though the  curiosity  natural  to  youth  often 
made  him  wish  to  see  what  was  hidden  there. 

One  day,  he  had  observed  that  Mr.  Weston 
was  particularly  sad,  and  entering  his  studio, 
he  found  him  standing  before  the  unveiled 
picture. 

"Come  here,  Will,"  said  his  friend;  "I  wish 
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you  to  see  this  picture  ;  it  is  my  son,  and  one 
that  I  painted  myself;  this  is  his  birthday;  he 
would  have  been  sixteen  to-day  ;  he  was  all 
that  a  parent  could  desire,  and  yet  God  took 
him  from  me,  and  laid  him  in  the  dreary 
grave." 

Will  gazed  in  silence  on  the  lovely  boy, 
and  wondered  not  that  the  father's  grief 
should  be  extreme  at  losing  such  a  child. 

*^  Here  is  another  of  my  treasures  I  "  as  he 
drew  aside  another  curtain,  and  revealed  a 
portrait  of  a  most  beautiful  woman. 

"  That  was  my  beloved  wife ;  she  died 
when  Harry  was  only  five  years  old,  and  he 
was  all  that  was  left,  but  God  took  him,  and 
left  me  desolate ;  I  have  fame  and  wealth, 
Will,  but  no  fireside,  no  wife,  no  child ;  and 
when  I  saw  you,  you  reminded  me  so  much 
of  my  lost  boy,  ihat  I  loved  you." 

Will  shed  tears  of  sympathy  and  said. 
^'  Dear,  sir,  don't  speak  of  Harry  as  in  the 
dreary  grave ;  if  he  was  a  Christian  boy,  he  ifi 
in  a  better  world." 
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^'  Don't  talk  of  that,  Will,  it  seems  so  dark 
and  dreary  in  the  silent  grave,  and  I  realize 
nothing  beyond." 

"  Jesus  says,  ^  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life  ;  he  that  believeth  in  me  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live/ '' 

"  Yes,  Will ;  I  know  that  the  Bible  says  so ; 
0  !  that  I  could  believe  it.'' 

The  boy  was  truly  grieved  to  hear  these 
murmurs  of  despair  and  unbelief  from  the 
lips  of  one  whom  he  so  much  respected,  and 
so  dearly  loved,  and  that  night,  in  the  silence 
of  his  chamber,  he  prayed  with  all  the  fervor 
of  undoubting,  child-like  faith,  for  the  friend 
and  benefactor  of  his  youth. 

Time  rolled  on  ;  Will  improved  rapidly ; 
Mr.  Weston  was  always  a  kind  and  generous 
friend,  frequently  visiting  Mrs.  Collins,  admin- 
istering to  her  necessities,  and  lightiug  up  the 
humble  home  with  many  gifts  of  his  benevo 
lent  nature.  Many  a  five  dollar  note  found 
its  way  to  Mrs.  Collins'  purse,  and  many  arti* 
cles  of  men's  apparel  were  sent  to  be  remod 
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elled  for  Will,  long  before  they  were  any  the 
worse  for  wear. 

By  his  kindness,  the  mother  was  enabled 
to  supply  many  comforts  for  her  crippled 
child,  who  was  daily  becoming  more  helpless 
and  suffering. 

But  as  the  clay  tenement  of  the  little  girl 
gradually  crumbled  away,  the  immortal  spirit 
became  more  heavenly,  more  like  Jesus,  until 
at  last,  nothing  was  heard  from  the  lips  of 
the  gentle  child,  but  expressions  of  trust  in 
Jesus,  love  for  all  around  her,  and  submission 
to  her  htavenly  Father^s  will. 

Little  Cherry  sang  his  sweet  songs  in  the 
bright  sunshine  by  the  window  near  her  bed- 
but  heard  through  the  medium  of  little  Mary^s 
suffering  spirit,  they  sounded  to  her  as  sad 
and  plaintive  warbliugs  of  approaching  sep- 
aration, from  the  bright  world  which  smiled 
around  her,  and  from  the  friends  whom  she 
80  tenderly  loved. 

Mr.  Weston  took  great  delight  in  visiting 
the  child,  and   many  a  sweet  lesson  of  faith, 
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patience  and  humility,  did  the  little  one  un- 
consciously  preach  to  the  great  artist. 

"Do  you  suffer  much,  Mary  !"  said  he  one 
day  as  he  sat  by  her,  holding  her  wasted 
hand. 

She  raised  her  melting  eyes  sadly  to  his 
face,  as  she  replied  so  touchingly,  ^'  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  be  without  pain,  and  yet 
I  don't  want  to  complain ;  God  is  very  good 
to  me ;  such  a  mother,  and  such  a  dear  good 
brother  and  sister,  I  do  not  think  many  little 
girls  have." 

"  Do  you  ever  want  to  get  well,  Mary  ?" 

"  I  used  to,  Mr  Weston ;  I  used  to  com- 
plain and  cry,  and  get  so  cross ;  bat  now  I 
often  think  how  Jesus  suffered  for  me,  and 
yet  the  Bible  says,  "he  opened  not  his 
mouth ;"  is  not  that  beautiful,  Mr.  Weston, 
and  that  is  what  I  try  to  think  of  here  on  my 
sick  bed ;  and  ever  since  I  have  trusted  Id 
Jesus,  and  prayed  to  be  like  him,  I  feel  so 
happy,  I  am  willing  that  he  should  keep  me 
here,  just  as   long   as   he   pleases ;"  mother 
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often  reads  me  that  sweet  little  hymn  which 
says, 

"  Sweet  to  lie  passive  in  his  handB, 
And  know  no  will  but  his." 

"  She  told  me  what  passive  means;  that  it 
means  very  quiet." 

'^  Is  that  what  you  feel,  Mary  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Weston,  much  affected. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Weston,  it  makes  me  very 
happy,  when  I  hear  that,  for  it  is  just  what  I 
feel." 

The  artist  walked  quietly  to  his  lonely 
studio,  and  as  he  sat  there  musing  sadly  on 
the  past  and  the  future,  the  echoes  of  the 
child^s  gentle  words  murmured  around  him, 
and  he  asked  himself  how  it  w^as  that  this 
little  suffering  child  could  experience  so 
much  of  peace  and  blessedness,  while  he  was 
the  victim  of  repining,  discontent  and  gloom. 

He  began  to  understand  how  it  was ;  here 
was  Mrs.  Collins  so  poor,  that  she  had  to  earn 
her  bread  by  the  hard  sweat  of  her  brow, 
aud  yet  always  happy  and  contented ;  there 
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was  Will,  a  bright  example  of  consistent 
cheerful  piety,  and  suffering,  patient  little 
Mary,  singing  songs  of  peace  and  joy,  on  a 
bed  of  constant  pain  and  weariness.  How 
was  it,  that  they,  surrounded  by  so  many  cir 
cumstances  of  trial  and  privation,  should  be 
so  happy,  and  he  in  the  possession  of  so 
much  of  earthly  good,  should  be  so  gloomy 
and  repining.  He  could  not  but  feel  that 
they  were  basking  in  the  light  and  love  of  a 
Redeemer's  smiles,  and  he  was  still  far  off, 
■in  the  cold  and  barren  desert  of  unbelief  and 
indifference. 

The  indifference,  however,  was  gradually 
giving  way  to  interest,  and  unbelief  yielding 
slowly  but  surely  to  the  power  of  the  truth, 
preached  in  that  humble  home  of  cheerful 
piety.  He  began  to  think  if  all  this  blessed- 
ness comes  from  perfect  trust  in  Jesus,  I'll 
go  there  too. 

**  I  can  but  perish  if  I  go, 
I  am  resolved  to  tvY  ; 
For  if  I  stay  away  I  kDov 
1  aliail  for«Ter  di*.' ' 
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Will  loved  his  kind  and  generous  friend, 
and  longed  to  see  him  in  possession  of  the 
blessed  hopes  of  the  gospel.  He  watched 
him  earnestly,  and  observed  him  frequently 
engaged  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  ex* 
hibiting  a  spirit  far  more  tender  and  submis- 
sive. Moreover,  he  became  constant  in  his 
attendance  upon  the  means  of  grace,  and 
clung  still  more  closely  to  his  youthful  friend. 

In  about  a  year  after  he  entered  Mr.  Wes- 
ton's studio,  he  commenced  designing  simple 
illustrations,  for  the  publishers  of  children's 
books.  Mr.  Weston  pronounced  tliem  excel- 
lent, and  took  them  himself  to  several  pub- 
lishers ;  after  a  few  weeks  delay,  he  had  the 
joy  of  informing  Will,  that  he  had  secured  to 
him  full  employment  for  bis  talents,  and  that 
two  establishments  had  promised  to  engage 
his  services. 

From  this  time  forward,  he  had  as  much  as 
he  could  possibly  attend  to,  in  addition  to  hid 
services  for  Mr.  Weston,  and  received  for  his 
designs  never  less  than  five  dollars,  and 
cometiraes  even  more. 
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Prospects  brightened  around  him ;  and  Will 
realized  daily  the  blessedness  of  trusting  in 
God  as  his  heavenly  Father ;  he  had  chosen 
him  as  the  guide  of  his  youth,  and  .he  was 
leading  him  by  a  way  which  he  knew  not. 
His  birth-day  approached,  and  in  the  morning 
soon  after  he  arose,  a  knock  came  to  their 
humble  door,  with  a  complete  suit  of  clothes, 
and  the  best  wishes  of  dear  Mr.  Weston 

"  May  God  bless  him  a  thousand-fold  for 
all  his  goodness  to  me  and  mine,''  murmured 
Mrs.  Collins,  "  and  he  will  bless  him,  of  that 
I  am  sure ;  may  it  be  with  the  rich  blessing 
of  salvation." 

Will  was  now  eighteen ;  life  seemed  to 
smile  brightly  upon  him ;  with  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  grateful  love  he  hastened  to  the 
studio,  and  all  that  he  could  say,  was,  "  God 
forever  bless  you,  my  dear  friend,  my  more 
than  father." 

"  This  is  what  I  wish  to  be  to  you.  Will ; 
BO  long  as  you  shall  live,  a  loving  father  yoa 
will  always  find  in  me." 
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In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Weston  and  Will 
took  a  long  walk  out  into  the  bright  and  beau- 
tiful country,  where  they  talked  long  and 
confidentially  of  the  future,  and  its  pros- 
pects. 

But  where  w^ere  Bob  and  Jim?  How  had 
the  path  widened  between  the  three,  since 
that  eventful  evening  when  Will  turned  for- 
ever from  these  vicious  boys  I 

Bob  in  the  dark  prison  still !  and  Jim,  a 
poor,  forlorn,  disgraced  boy  I  still  astray  from 
God  his  Saviour  1  and  though  not  so  openly 
wicked  as  when  under  the  guidance  of  Bob, 
was  yet  a  child  of  wrath,  and  secretly  pursu- 
ing vicious  pleasures  stilL 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AN    UNWELCOME    VISITOR, 

Ellen  is  now  a  very  attractive  and  lovely 
girl  of  sixteen ;  truly  pious,  devoted  to  Mrs. 
Collins,  and  invaluable  to  patient  little  Mary. 
Although  she  knew  that  she  had  a  wealthy 
aunt  living  in  Mobile,  her  heart  never  wan- 
dered from  her  humble  home,  where  she  had 
been  so  carefully  nurtured,  so  kindly  cher- 
ished ;  and  amply  did  she  repay  her  faithful 
friends.  To  Mrs.  Collins,  she  was  dear  as  an 
older  daughter,  who  in  turn  willingly  shared 
her  all,  with  the  friendless  orphan. 

One  day,  Ellen  came  in  hastily  from  a  walk, 
and  throwing  her  bonnet  down,  she  looked 
around,  with  a  frightened  aspect,  as  she  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Oh  I  mother  I  I  have  been  so  alarmed ;  I 
was  followed   for   several   squares  by  such  a 
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proud,  strange  lady  ;  whenever  I  tried  to  get 
out  of  her  way,  she  would  cross  my  path ; 
a1  last  she  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  '  Is  n't 
your  name  Ellen  Wilson?'  and  then  I  said, 
yes ;  she  looked  closely  at  me,  and  said,  *  I 
thought  so ;  she  looks  just  like  her ;  where 
do  you  live  T  when  I  told  her,  she  said  so 
haughtily,  *  What  I  in  that  low  street?'  I 
began  to  be  afraid  of  her,  and  ran  as  fast  as 
1  could  to  get  home  ;  but  she  kept  after  me, 
and  when  I  came  tn,  I  saw  her  at  the  corner, 
watching  the  house;  who  can  it  be,  mother ? 
what  does  she  want  ?" 

^^  I  fear  my  child,  that  it  is  your  aunt,  Mrs, 
Lincoln  ;  if  it  is,  there   is  trouble  before  us/' 

"  She  need  never  come  for  me,  mother ; 
when  we  were  poor  and  suffering,  she  never 
came  near  us ;  once  she  was  in  the  city,  and 
though  she  knew  how  poor  we  were,  she 
never  noticed  us  ;  once  my  mother  ventured 
to  call  at  her  boarding-house,  to  make  known 
her  poverty,  but  she  gave  orders  to  her  ser- 
vant, to  say  that  she  did  not  know  any  such 
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person  as  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  if  she  called,  to 
send  her  away,  and  to  tell  her  not  to  come 
troubling  her;  now,  mother,  ought  I  to  go 
away  with  such  a  woman  ?" 

"  I  would  not  have  you  leave  us,  my  dear, 
for  our  little  household  would  be  desolate 
without  our  Ellen." 

When  Will  came  in,  they  communicated 
their  fears  to  him,  and  he  indignantly  declared 
that  no  one  had  so  good  a  right  to  Ellen,  as 
they,  and  rather  than  let  any  proud  aunt  take 
her  away,  he  would  work  his  fingers  oflF 
first. 

But  in  a  few  minutes,  they  could  hardly 
refrain  from  smiling  at  the  conclusion,  to 
which  they  had  all  arrived  so  hastily,  and 
resolved  to  trouble  themselves  no  more  about 
it. 

"Here,  Ellen,  I  have  bought  a  birth-day 
present  for  you,"  said  Will,  and  opening  a 
bundle,  he  produced  a  pretty  muslin-de-laine 
dress. 

"  Thank  you,  brother  Will,"  said  the  young 
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girl;  "you  area  dear  good  friend  to  home- 
less Ellen." 

The  next  morning,  when  Mrs.  Collins  and 
Ellen  were  busy  at  their  work  in  their  neat 
little  sitting  room,  they  raised  their  eyes  sud- 
denly ;  Ellen  turned  pale  as  a  sheet,  when  she 
saw  a  stylish  carriage  drive  up  to  the  house, 
and  when  the  coachman  opened  the  door, 
who  should  step  out  with  a  proud  and  dainty 
step,  but  the  same  person  that  she  had  met 
in  the  street.  "  0,  mother  !  there  is  the  very 
lady  !  she  is  coming  here  !'* 

In  the  next  minute,  a  knock  came  to  the 
door,  and  on  opening  it,  the  proud  lady  swept 
in,  lifting  her  dress,  and  folding  it  carefully 
around  her,  as  though  afraid  of  contamina- 
tion. 

"  I  suppose  that  this  is  Ellen  Wilson,  my 
sister's  daughter,  and  I  am  Mrs.  Lincoln,  hei 
aunt.'' 

**  This  is  Ellen  Wilson,  the  forsaken,  orphan 
child,  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  was  burned  to 
death  in  a  dreadful  fire." 
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"  Do  not  speak  of  it ;  it  quite  unnerves  me 
— ^you  poor  people  have  no  idea  what  delicate 
nerves  we  have." 

'^  This  is  my  more  than  mother,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins/' replied  Ellen,  ''  who,  when  I  was  a 
homeless,  motherless,  friendless  orphan,  took 
me  in,  though  she  was  very,  very  poor ;  she 
has  been  to  me  mother,  friend,  everything, 
when  all  others  had  forsaken  me  1" 

'*'  Indeed,  this  is  quite  fine ;  you  would 
make  quite  a  respectable  actress ;  but  you 
must  remember  that  I  am  your  aunt,  and 
have  the  best  right  to  my  sister's  child;  I 
have  lost  my  own  daughter  about  your  age  ; 
I  have  wealth  and  station ;  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  raise  you,  Ellen,  far  above  the  mean 
condition  in  which  you  now  live ;  I  will  pay 
Mrs.  Collins  for  all  her  trouble,  and  if  you 
will  come  with  me,  you  shall  have  everything 
that  your  heart  desires ;  the  best  education, 
the  handsomest  clothes,  the  most  elegant 
house,  the  most  magnificent  carriage  and 
horses,  and  you  will  be  brought  up  a  fine 
lady/^ 
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"But,  aunt,  I  shall  lose  a  loving  heart,  a 
kind  brother,  a  dear  little  sister,  and  I  could 
never  think  of  leaving  them." 

''  The  child  talks  like  a  little  fool !  1^1  give 
you  a  week  to  consider  my  proposal,  and 
if  you  will  not  go  with  me,  1^11  get  a  stran- 
ger's child  and  adopt  her." 

**  Why  did  n't  you  come  before,  aunt  ?  I 
had  almost  forgotten  that  you  were  alive." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  did  not  choose  to  answer  that 
question  and  was  therefore  silent.  She  had 
heard  about  the  beauty  of  her  neice,  and  had 
resolved  that  if  accounts  were  true,  to  bring 
her  to  her  home,  where  she  might  shine  as  a 
star  of  fashion.  She  had  been  fully  convinc- 
ed that  after  a  few  years  of  careful  education, 
Ellen  would  adorn  her  elegant  drawing-room, 
and  resolved  not  to  return  without  her. 

She  was  a  designing,  artful  woman,  and  by 
frequent  visits,  soon  discovered  that  the 
promise  of  benefits  to  be  conferred  on  Mrs. 
Collins'  family  would  have  a  much  more  pow* 
erful  effect  than  lures  held  out  to  Ellen  per- 
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Bonally.  Therefore  she  changed  her  tactics, 
and  promised  her  that  if  she  would  only  con- 
sent to  go,  she  would  settle  three  hundred 
dollars  a  year  upon  Mrs.  Collins,  and  give 
Will  the  means  of  studying  engraving,  and 
then  set  him  up  in  the  business. 

These  were  weighty  reasons  in  EUen^s  af- 
fectionate, grateful  heart,  and  gave  rise  to 
many  a  painful  struggle.  Every  evening  it 
Was  the  subject  of  conversation ;  their  hearts 
were  torn  with  anguish  at  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion. 

Ellen  did  not  make  known  the  bribes  offered 
by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  but  when  Mrs.  Collins 
thought  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  Ellen,  from 
the  liberal  education  which  she  would  receive, 
and  all  the  advantages  of  adoption,  she  began 
to  weigh  the  matter  seriously,  and  to  wonder 
whether  she  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
advancement. 

Mrs.  Collins  was  very  proud  of  Ellen's 
beauty,  and  had  often  said,  that  it  was  a  pity, 
with  her  lovely  face,  and  many  talents,  that 
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ehe  should  not  be  thoroughly  educated ;  now 
here  was  the  opportunity,  and  she  could  not 
find  it  in  her  heart  to  say  no. 

The  night  before  the  close  of  the  week  the 
sad  group  had  all  assembled  in  their  little  sit- 
ting-room. *  Well,  mother ;  this  is  the  night 
for  my  decision ;  what  shall  it  be  ?''  said  El- 
len, with  a  trembling  voice. 

"  Look  around,  my  child  1  '^  said  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, "  and  contrast  this  humble  home  with  the 
elegant  mansion  to  which  you  are  invited." 

"  0,  mother  1  it  is  all  nothing  without  love; 
and  I  can  never  love  my  aunt  Lincoln,  she  is 
so  cold  and  proud ;  I  can  say  with  Ruth,  '  En- 
treat me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from 
following  after  thee  ;  for  whither  thou  goest 
I  will  go  ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will 
lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and 
thy  God  my   God.' " 

"  I  sympathize  with  all  your  feelings,  dear 
child,  but  you  must  weigh  the  advantages  of 
education  which  you  can  never  have  any* 
where  else.'' 
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"  That  is  a  strong  temptation,  mc  ther ;  for 
I  have  always  longed  for  these  opportunities , 
and  then  another  weighty  reason  is,  that  my 
aunt  has  promised  so  much  for  my  dear  moth- 
er and  brother." 

"  Do  not  let  that  influence  you  for  one  mo- 
ment ;  make  up  your  mind  independently  of 
us,  and  remember,  dear  child,  that  any  mo- 
ment, should  you  wish  to  return,  you  have 
but  to  let  us  know,  and  we  will  open  our  arms 
to  receive  you." 

"  Let  us  pray,  to-night,  mother,  for  guid- 
ance ;  I  think  my  mother  would  have  wished 
me  to  go  with  my  aunt.  Good  night,  dear 
mother,"  said  Ellen,  as  with  a  tearful  face,  she 
leaned  her  head  on  her  bosom  and  wept 
aloud. 

The  next  morning  Ellen  was  very  pale 
when  she  sat  down  to  the  breakfast-table,  and 
after  the  meal,  she  arose  and  said,  "  I  feel  that 
I  must  go,  mother ;  but  I  shall  neve/  forget 
my  dear  mother  and  brother  and  liltie?  Mary, 
and  hope  yet  to  come  back  to  my  old,  pra 
clous  home." 
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It  was  a  sad  party  that  assembled  that 
morning,  around  the  family  table ;  the  meal 
was  abnost  untasted,  for  they  were  so  bound 
together  by  ties  of  aflFection,  that  it  was  not 
an  easy  matter  to  break  these  loving  bonds. 

When  little  Mary  was  informed  of  the  de- 
cision, she  burst  into  passionate  weeping,  and 
throwing  her  arras  around  Ellen's  neck,  she 
said,  "  What  shall  I  ever  do  without  you,  El- 
len? I  shall  have  no  one  to  sing  sweet 
hymns  to  me  now,  when  I  am  in  pain,  and 
mother  is  so  busy  that  she  has  very  little 
time  to  read  to  me/'  Ellen's  heart  was 
touched  by  this  sorrowful  appeal  and  she  re- 
plied, 

*'  Mary,  we  cannot  always  do  as  we  please 
in  this  world ;  I  would  rather  stay  with  you, 
in  this  humble  home,  but  mother  thinks  that 
I  ought  to  go  where  I  can  receive  a  good  ed- 
ucation, and  I  believe  that  my  own  parent 
would  wish  me  to  accept  the  offer.  I  shall 
come  and  see  you  once  a  year,  for  I  cannot 
rjonsent  to  go  with  my  aunt,  unless  she  allows 
thig.'' 
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"  I  do  n't  think  that  you  will  see  me  here 
when  you  come,  for  I  am  a  great  deal  weaker 
than  I  was  a  year  ago,  and  I  think  that  I  shall 
pine  away  when  you  are  gone." 

Cherry  sang  his  joyous  carols  pleasantly  as 
ever,  around  his  cheerful  window,  but  his 
notes  fell  sadly  upon  Ellen's  ear,  as  she 
thought  of  the  time  when,  far  away  in  a  dis- 
tant State,  she  should  hear  them  no  more. 
While  she  was  busying  herself  to  keep  down 
sorrowful  memories,  a  carriage  stopping  at 
the  door,  and  a  quick  knock,  announced  her 
aunt.  She  turned  with  a  tearful  countenance 
to  meet  her,  and  seating  herself  sadly,  receiv- 
ed her  silently. 

"  Well,  Ellen  ;  what  is  your  conclusion  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Lincoln ;  "  shall  I  take  you  with 
me  to  share  my  elegant  home,  or  are  you 
foolish  enough  to  stay  in  this  forlorn  house  ?  " 

^^  I  have  concluded,  aunt,  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  go,  because  I  think  that  my  mother  would 
have  wished  me  to  do  so ;  but  I  cannot  con- 
sent finally,  unless  you  will  promise  to  allow 
me  to  come  home  once  a  year.'' 
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**I  can  easily  promise  that;  but  I  think 
one  or  two  visits  North  will  satisfy  you,  after 
you  have  lived  with  me  a  year  or  two." 

"  I  can  never  forget  these  dear  friends, 
aunt ;  I  should  not  be  worthy  of  the  love  of 
any  good  person,  if  I  could  be  so  ungrateful." 

"  Go,  get  your  bonnet  and  shawl,  child.  I 
want  you  to  ride  out  with  me." 

Ellen  was  soon  equipped  in  her  simple 
dress,  and  ready  to  accompany  her  aunt.  As 
soon  as  they  were  seated,  she  turned  to  her, 
and  said,  "  Ellen,  I  wish  you  to  leave  all  your 
clothes  behind  you ;  they  are  not  suitable  for 
your  new  station,  and  I  am  going  to  take  you 
out  to-day,  to  purchase  your  new  dresses." 

Ellen's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  replied, 
"  I  do  not  despise  my  old  clothes,  aunt,  for 
they  are  the  gifts  of  my  dear  mother,  and  sho 
and  Will  worked  hard  to  buy  them.'' 

Driving  to  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
stores,  Mrs.  Lincoln  purchased  a  variety  of 
handsome  dresses,  a  new  hat  and  mantle,  and 
many  other  articles  of  taste,  and  taking  Ellen 
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to  a  dress-makers,  gave  orders  how  they 
should  be  made.  Still,  the  young  girl  was 
very  sad ;  for  these  toys  were  thus  far,  not 
sufficient  to  atone  for  the  loss  which  she  was 
about  to  sustain. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  according  to  her  promise,  set- 
tled three  hundred  dollars  a  year  on  Mrii. 
Collins,  purchased  a  very  large  rocking-bed. 
made  on  purpose  for  an  invalid,  for  little 
Mary,  and  offered  to  advance  whatever  was 
necessary  to  place  Will  in  business  ;  but  this 
Mr.  Weston  Avould  not  allow  him  to  accept, 
as  it  was  his  intention  to  furnish  all  these 
means.  Anxious  to  preserve  some  memen- 
toes of  his  adopted  sister,  Will  bussed  himself 
in  painting  her  likeness,  and  presented  it  to 
his  mother,  who  was  delighted  with  the 
picture. 

And  thus  the  sad  hours  wore  on  ;  as  day 
after  day  Ellen's  dresses  were  sent  home, 
Mrs.  Collins  and  Will  looked  on  with  painful 
forebodings,  as  they  realized  the  wide  gulf 
that  wealth  and  fashion  would  soon  place  bo- 
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tween  tliem  ;  they  bad  no  fears  of  the  es- 
trangement of  tlie  young  girl's  heart,  but 
they  knew  that  tlie  woman  of  the  world 
would  use  every  effort  to  separate  her  adopt- 
ed cliild  from  her  humble  friends. 

The  evening  before  departure  arrived,  Mr. 
Weston  was  invited  to  take  tea  with  the  fami- 
ly, but  Mrs.  Lincoln  declined  joining  the  par- 
ty. Will  had  been  for  some  time,  without 
Ellen's  knowledge,  painting  a  family  group 
for  her,  and  after  tea,  surprised  her,  by  the 
production  of  his  gift. 

Mr.  Weston  had  purchased  a  number  of 
valuable  books;  little  Mary  had  a  small  locket, 
with  her  own  and  her  mother's  hair,  which 
Will  had  bought  for  her,  and  which  she  now 
offered  to  Ellen,  as  her  precious  keepsake. 

They  spent  the  evening  in  sad  but  pleasant 
intercourse,  and  Ellen  promised  to  write 
weekly  to  her  dear  friends.  Mr.  Weston 
took  a  kind  leave  of  the  young  girl,  saying, 
"  Remember,  Ellen,  if  you  ever  need  a  friend 
Hnd  adviser,  write  to  mo  ;  for  if  your  home  is 
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not  a  happy  one,  you  shall  not  stay  one  week 
away  from  us." 

The  morning  dawned  brightly;  the  sun 
shone  cheerily  around  that  humble  dwelling, 
and  Cherry  sang  as  joyfully  as  ever;  but  the 
hearts  within  were  not  in  unison  with  the 
brightness  without.  The  trunks  were  all  in 
readiness  in  their  little  sitting-roon;  the  break- 
fast was  scarcely  tasted.  Mrs.  Collins  com- 
mitted her  dear  child  in  pra^^er,  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  was  comfort- 
ed. In  a  short  time,  the  carriage  drove  up  to 
the  door.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  waiting  within, 
for  she  did  not  care  to  see  the  sorrow  of  the 
parting  within.  Ellen  threw  herself  silently 
into  Mrs.  Collins'  arms,  who  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  head  and  blessed  her.  Will  bade 
her  a  sad  and  silent  farewell,  but  little  Mary's 
grief  was  violent, 

"  Good-bye,  good-bye,  Ellen ;  I  shall  never 
Bee  you  again,"  was  the  sad  burden  of  her 
sorrow.  In  the  midst  of  these  tokens  ol 
grief,   she  w^as  hurried  to  the    carriage,   her 
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trunks  strapped  on,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more,  she  was  out  of  sight  of  her  humble 
home. 

"  Now,  Ellen,  I  do  hope  that  you  have  done 
crying  about  leaving  that  old  house  and  those 
common  people  ;  you  '11  soon  forget  all  about 
them,  when  you  have  been  a  few  months  in 
Mobile." 

"If  I  thought  so,  aunt,  I  would  say  at  once, 
take  me  back  to  my  old  home,  rather  than 
that  I  should  be  so  base." 

At  the  close  of  a  few  weeks,  Ellen  found 
herself  approaching  Mobile,  and  had  many 
questions  to  ask  about  the  place.  At  the 
close  of  a  pleasant  day,  she  reached  the  end 
of  her  journey,  and  on  arriving  at  the  wharf, 
an  elegant  carriage  was  in  waiting,  which  she 
soon  found  belonged  to  her  aunt.  Stepping 
in,  they  were  driven  rapidly  through  strange 
and  crowded  streets  to  Mrs.  Lincoln's  elegant 
residence. 

All  was  new  and  strange  to  Ellen,  and  al- 
though  everything  was   elegant,  she  sighed 
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for  the  warmth  of  love  which  glowed  in  the 
lowly  home,  which  she'  had  so  lately  left. 
When  conducted  to  her  room  by  her  own 
maid,  she  was  surprised  to  see  how  beautiful 
all  appeared  ;  but  what  most  interested  her, 
was  a  portrait  of  the  young  girl,  her  cousin, 
who  had  once  occupied  this  room. 

Her  books,  her  work-basket,  were  just 
where  she  had  left  them,  and  a  feeling  of  mel- 
ancholy stole  over  her,  as  she  looked  at  the 
sweet,  pale  face  of  her  youthful  relative. 
Augusta  Lincoln  stood  in  the  attitude  of  ca- 
ressing a  little  greyhound,  and  Ellen  felt  her 
heart  more  drawn  to  her  aunt,  as  she  realized 
how  groat  must  have  been  her  sorrow  at 
parting  with  such  a  sweet  child. 

In  a  few  days  her  masters  were  engaged, 
and  her  time  was  pretty  fnlly  occupied  in 
pursuing  her  studies.  She  was  especially  in- 
terested in  music,  for  her  talents  were  of  a 
high  order,  and  her  voice  remarkably  fine. 

She  was  much  pained  on  finding  that  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  very  negligent  about  religious 
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duties,  never  goiag  to  church  on  cloudy  days, 
and  seldom  even  in  fine  weather.  A  slight 
cold,  the  least  head-ache,  the  want  of  a  new 
dress,  in  fine,  everything  was  esteen>ed  a  suf- 
ficient excuse. 

Ellen  found  that  if  she  was  to  pursue  a 
path  of  Christian  consistency,  she  must  make 
a  bold  stand  ;  therefore,  on  the  first  Sunday, 
when  Mrs.  Lincoln  wished  to  detiin  her  at 
home,  she  said  mildly,  but  firmly,  '*  Aunt, 
1  have  professed  to  be  a  Christian  ;  do  not 
ask  me  to  neglect  the  means  of  grace;  there  is 
another  world  beside  this,  and  a  soul  to  take 
care  of  as  well  as  the  body;  I  cannot  neglect 
my  religious  duties." 

"  Well  !  dear  me  !  what  a  little  Methodist 
you  are !  but  go  along,  child,  I  don't  want  to 
hinder  you." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  delicate  woman,  and  re- 
quired much  of  her  neice's  time  and  atten- 
tion ;  her  affectionate,  delicate  concern  for 
her  aunt  was  fully  appreciated,  and  soon  the 
young   girl's    consistency    inspired    her   aunt 
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with  respect ;  her  kind  and  gentle  bearing, 
her  care  to  obey  in  everything  where  her 
duty  was  not  concerned,  won  upon  her  heart, 
and  her  aunt  soon  began  to  love  her,  for  her 
sweet  and  winning  ways.  But  Ellen^s  heart 
wandered  back  to  the  home  of  her  early 
years ;  neither  the  allurements  of  worldly 
pleasure,  nor  the  attractions  of  wealth,  had 
any  power  to  dim  the  memory  of  her  dearest, 
most  cherished  friends. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OHWARD     AND    UPWARD. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  on,  and  Mrs, 
Collins  missed  the  sunshine  in  her  dwelling. 
Ellen's  joyous  tones  and  musical  notes  were 
no  longer  heard,  and  in  the  silent  twilight 
hour,  the  mother  often  saw  the  hand  of  little 
Mary  wiping  away  the  tear  which  dimmed 
her  eye  at  the  hour,  when  accustomed  to  the 
soothing  music  of  Ellen's  sweet  evening 
hymns. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  mother  and 
child  were  musing  about  the  absent  one, 
when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Will 
bounding  into  the  room,  threw  a  letter  into 
his  mother's  lap,  saying,  "  There  mother,  is 
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Bomething  from  dear  Ellen ;  let  us  hear  what 
she  has  to  say." 

Mrs.  Collins  lit  the  lamp,  and  drawing  ner 
chair  up  to  the  table,  read  the  affectionate 
lines  from  the  warm-hearted  girl. 

"  DEAREST    MOTHER  : 

Although  I  am  so  very  busy,  I  can  always 
find  time  to  write  a  few  lines  to  the  dear 
circle  at  home. 

I  hope  that  you  will  receive  my  letter  in 
the  evening,  for  then  I  can  imagine  the  faces 
of  the  dear  friends  who  are  reading  it. 

There  is  precious  mother  first  and  best, 
Will's  bright  face  leaning  over  her  shoulder, 
and  little  Mary's  pale  countenance,  and  soft 
tearful  eyes  brimful  of  joy  and  gladness. 

There  is  not  an  evening  passes  by,  without 
transporting  me  to  the  little  sitting  room  in 
M Street. 

My  aunt  is  very  kind,  but  she  does  not  care 
for  what  we  love,  dear  mother ;  she  is  very 
delicate,  and  re|uires  much  of  my  attention, 
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BO  that  with   ray   studies,  music,  and  care  of 
her,  I  am  pretty  constantly  occupied. 

I  try  to  be  obedient  and  kind,  and  in  every- 
thing where  duty  is  not  concerned,  I  en- 
deavor to  be  led  by  her. 

I  often  feel  uneasy  about  her,  for  she  seems 
to  grow  weaker  daily. 

Sometimes  she  lets  me  read  good  books  to 
her  ;  at  first  she  was  not  willing  that  I  should 
go  regularly  to  church,  but  it  is  different 
now,  and  she  even  allows  me  to  go  to  Bible 
Class. 

I  have  a  few  young  friends,  some  that  1 
have  made  in  the  Sunday  School. 

Our  pastor  is  very  faithful  and  kind,  and 
since  I  came,  visits  here  more  frequently.  I 
hope  that  he  may  do  my  aunt  good ;  pray, 
dear  mother,  that  it  may  be  so. 

I  have  sent  a  few  trifling  keepsakes,  a 
woolen  sontag  which  I  knit  myself  for  you ; 
for  dear  brother  Will,  a  warm  winter  muffler ; 
and  for  little  Mary,  a  doll  which  I  dressed 
myself.     Of  this,  dear  friends,  rest  well  assur- 
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ed,  that  the  warmest  corner  of  Ellen's  heart 
Btill  beats  for  you. 

Write  soon  to  your  own, 

Ellen.'* 

"  Dear  child  I"  said  Mrs.  Collins,  "  neithel 
wealth  nor  grandeur  will  ever  steal  her  warm 
heart  away  from  us,  Will." 

"  Won't  we  be  glad  to  see  her  again  !"  said 
little  Mary,  "  when  will  she  come  back 
again  ?'' 

"  I  suppose  that  she  will  come  on  about 
May,  for  Mrs.  Lincoln  will  not  let  her  stay 
there  in  the  sickly  season,''  answered  Will, 

"  What  month  is  this?"  said  Mary. 

"  This  is  December/'  replied  her  mother. 

"  Let  me  count,"  said  she,  numbering  her 
fingers ;  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  months 
yet ;  that  seems  so  long  to  wait ;  mother^ 
dear,  please  hand  me  Ellen's  letter." 

'^  What  do  you  want  with  it,  Mary  ?" 

"  I  want  to  put  it  under  my  pillow  to-night; 
it  will  make  me  sleep  better." 
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*^  You  shall  have  it  my  dear ;"  and  when 
she  gave  her  nightly  kiss,  the  mother  laid 
the  letter  carefully  under  her  head,  and  the 
little  invalid  went  to  sleep  dreaming  about 
dear  sister  Ellen. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Will  was  busily  engaged 
in  his  profession  ;  his  kind  friend  threw  all 
the  business  in  his  way  which  he  could  obtain 
for  him,  and  Will  prospered  abundantly.  His 
course  was  still  onward  and  upward ; — on- 
ward in  a  continued  path  of  blessed  pros- 
perity, and  upward  as  his  youthful  character 
developed  in  all  the  graces  of  a  growing 
Christian. 

But  little  Mary's  cheek  paled  day  by  day ; 
her  form  withered ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  pining  for  the  fresh  air,  and  green 
fields  of  the  country. 

One  evening,  when  mother  and  son  had 
been  conversing  about  the  little  invalid,  he 
said, 

'^  Mother,  what  do  you  think  of  taking  a 
little  place  in  the  country?  I  believe  that'it 
would  do  our  Mary  good." 
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"  I  have  thought  of  it  myself,  my  sod,  for 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  her  pining  away  so  grad- 
ually, and  we  do  nothing  to  raise  the  pooi 
child." 

'^  We  could  afford  to  take  a  comfortable 
house  now  ;  my  business  is  improving,"  re. 
plied  Will,  ^^  and  there  are  so  many  places 
around  the  city  of  ready  access,  that  I  could 
always  be  at  home  in  time  for  supper." 

'*  We  cannot  move  in  the  winter,  Will  ; 
but  early  in  the  spring,  I  will  look  around  for 
a  snug  home,  and  we  will  live  a  quiet,  happy 
life  among  the  trees  and  flowers." 

Winter  wore  away,  and  with  the  budding 
of  the  first  fresh  leaves,  Mrs.  Collins  com- 
menced her  search  of  a  suitable  house,  and 
after  a  few  days,  found  one  just  to  her  liking; 
a  sweet,  sheltered  spot,  where  the  birds  sang 
merrily,  and  where  the  green  trees  waved 
their  shady  branches  over  the  pleasant  cot- 
tage. 

The  little  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  was 
carpetted  by  the  grassy  sward,  and  a  musical 
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itream  murmured  its  silvery  ripples  almost  in 
bearing  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Collins  named  it  Ivy  Cottage,  from 
the  beautiful  green  vine,  which  shaded  one 
end  of  the  humble  home. 

Journeys  to  and  fro,  from  the  city  to  the 
country,  were  frequent ;  and  when  the  last 
touch  was  given,  and  all  was  in  perfect  readi- 
ness. Will  brought  up  a  comfortable  carriage 
to  convey  his  mother  and  little  Mary  to  their 
new  home.  It  was  a  bright  spring  morning, 
and  the  child  seemed  almost  as  joyous  as  the 
beautiful  day.  Everything  charmed  her  ;  the 
clear  blue  sky,  the  cheerful  sun,  the  balmy 
air,  all  breathed  of  coming  sreasons  of  peace- 
ful happiness. 

Riding  along,  they  passed  in  front  of  the 
jail,  and  Will  observing  several  stepping  out 
of  the  massy  gate,  directed  his  mother's  at- 
tention to  one,  saying, 

"  Look,  mother  !  is  not  that  Bob   Green?" 

"  I  believe  it  is,  my  son ;  how  altered  he 
looks  I 
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They  halted  a  minute  before  the  door,  and 
the  boy  raising  his  eyes,  encountered  the 
look  of  Will  Collins. 

He  looked  worn  and  haggard,  his  large 
fierce  eyes  peered  darkly  upon  them  from  their 
hollow  sockets,  his  hair  was  shaggy,  and  his 
whole  appearance  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

"  I  suppose  that  his  time  has  expired, 
mother,  but  poor  fellow  !  what  can  he  do 
just  coming  from  a  prison  ?" 

He  evidently  knew  the  party  in  the  car- 
riage, but  scowling  angrily  upon  them,  in 
company  with  the  rest  of  the  discharged  pris- 
oners, he  went  his  way. 

How  great  the  contrast  I 

The  path  of  the  wicked  !  dark !  dismal  I 
rapidly  sliding  into  the  pit  of  woe  !  the  path 
of  the  righteous  I  under  the  smile  of  Heaven, 
onward  in  the  way  of  earthly  peace  ;  upward  I 
in  the  way  to  a  palace  in  the  skies. 

Will  sat  for  some  time  in  perfect  silence, 
with  eyes  bent  down,  and  thoughtful  brow; 
he   was  thinking   of  the    evening    when   he 
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tarned  away  forever  from  the  ways  of  sinful 
pleasure,  and  he  blessed  God  for  the  hand 
rhich  had  thus  far  led  him  safely  along. 

Poor  wretched  Bob  !     Happy,  blessed  Will. 

Let  us  for  one  moment  follow  the  poor, 
degraded,  forsaken  boy,  with  the  rest  of  his 
fellow  prisoners ;  on,  on  he  trampled,  but 
whither?  Home!  he  had  none;  friends  I  he 
had  none  ;  no  shelter  for  his  weary  limbs  I 
no  food  for  his  longing  spirit !  Still  he  walk- 
ed on,  but  whither?  First  to  his  old  haunt 
outside  the  city,  to  the  lonely  house  where 
he  had  spent  so  many  guilty  hours.  He  rang 
the  bell  with  a  trembling  hand ;  Cuflfy  an- 
swered the  call. 

"  What  do  you  want  here.  Bob  !"  exclaim- 
ed the  man. 

"  I  came  to  borrow  fifty  cents  ;  I  have  not 
one  cent ;  I  have  no  food,  no  home,  nothing 
to  keep  me  from  starving ;  and  if  I  could  only 
get  fifty  cents,  I  will  go  back  to  the  news- 
boy's business." 

"  Well,  how  do  you  expect  to  pay  me 
•again  ?"  answered  Cuffy. 
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"  Why,  when  I  sell  my  papers,  I  will  bring 
the  money  back." 

"  Well,  see  here  Bob,  I  don't  want  to  make 
you  tell  another  lie ;  Fll  give  you  fifty  cents, 
but  don't  come  here  any  more ;  we  don't 
want  jail-birds,  they're  not  worth  picking.*' 

Bitter  thoughts  stirred  in  the  young  heart, 
as  he  thought  on  the  words  of  the  colored 
man,  and  turning  away,  dreary  and  destitute, 
he  directed  his  steps  to  the  newspaper  office. 
Supplying  himself  with  a  good  stock,  after  a 
weary  day,  he  succeeded  in  disposing  of  his 
papers,  and  in  the  evening,  made  his  way  to 
the  old  cellar,  where  he  had  often  slept  be- 
fore. As  soon  as  he  appeared  among  the 
boys,  one  called  out, 

"  Boys,  here  comes  Bob  Green  !  he's  an  old 
jail-bird  ;  take  care  of  him,  or  he'll  rob  you, 
while  you  are  looking  at  him." 

After  eating  his  supper  in  a  corner  of  the 
cellar,  despised  and  shunned  by  the  other 
boys,  he  laid  him  down  to  rest ;  —  without  a 
home  I  without  a  mother  I  without  a  friend ! 
without  a  God  1 
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"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;"  ihe  death  of 
all  that  is  holy  and  happy  in  this  world,  ever- 
lasting death  in  the  world  to  come. 

Poor  I  wretched  Bub  !  Will  no  one  pity 
him?  Will  no  one  stretch  out  a  hand  to  save 
him?  Poor  1  wretched  boysl  treading  in  the 
same  path  I  Will  no  one  step  forward  to 
snatch  them  from  the  sinner's  doom  ? 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  brighter  picture. 

The  little  party  have  arrived  at  their  pleas- 
ant home  ;  they  drive  up  to  the  door  of  the 
cottage ;  Mr.  Weston  is  in  the  porch  to  wel- 
come them  home.  Little  Mary  is  lifted  from 
the  carriage  ;  her  joy  knows  no  bounds  as 
she  smells  the  fresh  spring  flowers,  and  lis- 
tens to  the  warbling  of  the  happy  birds. 

"  Would  n't  sister  Ellen  be  happy  here, 
dear  mother?  I  wonder  if  she  will  come 
home  this  spring,"  said  Mary. 

"  I  am  going  to  write  to  her  to-morrow/' 
answered  Will. 

"  Tell  her  what  a  dear  little  home  we 
have ;     tell    her   we   have    green   trees,  and 
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fresh  flowers,  and  singing  birds,  dear  little 
rabbits,  and  everything  so  sweet." 

In  a  little  while,  the  family  were  comforta- 
bly settled  in  their  new  home  ;  Mary  seemed 
daily  to  revive ;  spending  much  of  her  time 
in  the  open  air,  her  spirits  rose,  and  hope 
revisited  the  hearts  of  her  anxious  friends. 

In  a  few  weeks,  a  letter  came  from  Ellen, 
giving  a  very  discouraging  account  of  her 
aunt's  state  of  health,  and  stating  that  she 
would  not  be  able  to  visit  the  North  as  she 
had  expected,  as  their  physician  advised  them 
to  spend  the  summer  at  the  Virginia  Springs. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment,  for  they  had 
all  looked  forward  to  the  joy  of  re-union,  but 
they  submitted  the  more  patiently,  when  they 
read  the  accounts  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  hopeful 
state  of  mind.  The  hope  of  seeing  her  belov- 
ed Ellen  having  died  out  of  little  Mary's 
heart,  she  drooped  daily ;  her  spirit  grew 
more  and  more  heavenly,  and  both  mother 
and  brother  felt  that  it  was  gradually  becom- 
ing attuned,  to  the  harmonies  of  the   upper 
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§kies.  She  loved  her  flowers,  her  birds,  and 
all  bright  things  in  nature  ;  but  most  of  all, 
she  loved  her  precious  Bible,  her  dear 
Saviour,  and  the  hopes  which  spoke  of 
Heaven. 

The  summer  wore  away ;  autumn  with  its 
first  soft  sigh,  and  its  brilliant  foliage  cast  its 
shadow  over  the  humble  home  ;  the  evening 
skies  became  more  gorgeous ;  the  days  began 
to  shorten ;  the  leaves  gradually  lost  their 
bright  tints,  which  were  succeeded  by  the 
brown  and  sombre  colors  preceding  their  fall; 
until  at  last  they  rustled  in  whirling  crowds 
beneath  the  foot,  and  deeper  sighs  murmur- 
ing sadly  through  the  dark  forests,  harbin- 
gered  the  approach  of  winter. 

Confined  to  the  house,  little  Mary  loved 
from  her  window,  to  watch  the  sports  of  the 
merry  squirrels,  as  they  chased  each  other 
up  and  down  the  trunks,  and  through  the 
branches  of  the  great  chestnut  trees,  that 
stood  before  the  house. 

Ellen^s  letters  became   more  sad  and  sari- 
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ous ;  they  had  returned  early  in  the  uiitumn 
to  their  home  in  Mobile :  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
rapidly  hastening  to  the  grave,  but  around 
her  dying  bed,  new-born  hopes  were  breath- 
ing their  whispers  of  heavenly  consolation. 
Ellen's  gentle  ministry  had  brought  a  Saviour 
nigh,  and  her  aunt  could  scarcely  bear  her 
out  of  her  sight  for  one  moment. 

An  extract  from  one  of  her  letters,  will 
exhibit  her  daily  employments,  and  her 
blessed  work. 

"  DEAR   MOTHER  : 

While  my  aunt  is  sleeping,  I  steal  a  leisure 
moment  to  address  a  few  lines  to  my  dear 
absent  friends ;  for  she  requires  all  my  time, 
and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  minister  to 
her  comfort.  She  has  been  very  kind  to 
your  Ellen,  and  I  feel  that  she  is  entitled  to 
all  my  gratitude. 

For  a  long  time,  she  was  averse  to  listen- 
ing to  anything  concerning  the  need  of  pre- 
paration for  another  world,  but  gradually  she 
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would  allow  me  to  read  the  Bible  to  her, 
and  at  last  consented  to  receive  the  visits  of 
dear  Mr.  P ,  our  pastor. 

She  has  given  up  the  world,  and  seems  to 
be  sweetly  resting  upon  the  merits  of  her 
Redeemer;  her  whole  character  is  changed; 
she  is  daily  becoming  more  meek,  more  heav- 
enly, more  like  Jesus. 

What  a  lesson  of  trust  have  we  learned 
from  what  once  seemed  so  dark  to  us  !  Do 
you  not  remember,  dear  mother,  how  long  I 
hesitated,  and  how  unwilling  I  was  to  come 
to  Mobile?  But  then,  I  prayed  for  guidance  ; 
the  Lord  pointed  the  way;  I  took  up  my 
cross  and  came  away  from  my  dear  home. 
And  now  we  can  all  rejoice  in  the  happy  re- 
sult ;  God  has  deigned  to  bless  my  humble  ef- 
forts, and  I  am  thankful  that  I  listened  to  the 
voice  which  bade  me  go.  My  aunt  is  very 
happy ;  her  tenderness  and  love  are  sources 
of  the  purest  happiness,  and  I  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  hour  of  her  departure,  with  un- 
•eavering    hope   and    confidence.     Give    my 
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best  love  to  Will  and  Mary ;  tell  the  latter 
that  before  many  months  I  expect  to  be  once 
more  an  inmate  of  my  early  home.  Good- 
night, dear  mother.  My  aunt  is  waking ;  I 
can  add  no  more. 

Your  own  Ellen.'^ 

"  Let  us  never  distrust  our  heavenly  Fath- 
er, my  son,"  said  the  mother,  as  slie  folded 
up  the  letter;  "now  we  see  the  reason  why 
our  hearts  were  rent  in  parting  from  our  dear 
girl ;  what  a  blessing  that  she  went ! '' 

A  few  more  weeks  passed  away ;  letters 
came  constantly,  each  one  telling  of  the 
gradual  crumbling  of  the  earthly  tenement. 
There  was  a  longer  silence  than  usual;  at  last 
a  letter  sealed  with  black,  announced  the  de- 
parture of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

"  She  died  peacefully,"  writes  Ellen,  *'  bless 
ing  your  child  for  the  year  which  we  have 
spent  together ;  the  house  is  very  lonely,  and 
as  soon  as  I  can  find  an  escort,  I  shall  turn 
my  face  homeward ;  but  I  am  laden  with  sol- 
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emD  responsibilities,  for  she  has  left  all  hei 
fortune  to  your  child,  and  penniless  orphan 
Ellen  is  now  the  steward  of  a  large  and  valua- 
ble property. 

**  What  joy  it  ^rives  me  to  know,  that  I  can 
now  repay  some  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  I  owe  to  my  Northern  friends  !  We 
shall  live  together,  dear  mother;  you  shall 
share  in  my  prosperity,  and  I  trust  that  we 
may  be  able  to  use  wh:it  God  has  given  us, 
for  his  glory.  Mr.  Rutledge  is  my  guardian, 
and  as  soon  as  possible,  I  sliall  be  with  you, 
but  I  cannot  say  exactly  when. 

"  For  the  present  adieu. 

Your  own  Ellen.'' 

"  Is  she  really  coming,  mother  ?  "  said  lit- 
tle Mary  ;  ^'  when  may  we  expect  her?  " 

"I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  know  that  it  will  be 
very  soon,"  replied  Mrs.  Collins;  "for  her 
heart  is  with  us." 

Mary  again  revived,  and  many  an  artlesB, 
innocent  talk  would  she  hold  with  little  Cher- 
ry, as  she  told  him  of  the  happiness  in  store 
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for  them.  Another  month  sped  away,  and 
Bhe  began  to  grow  impatient. 

The  winter  deepened ;  snow  fell  frequently 
and  the  invalid  child  was  wholly  confined  to 
the  house.  One  morning  when  she  awoke, 
she  looked  out  of  her  chamber  window,  and 
was  charmed  by  the  winter  landscape ;  the 
snow  was  falling  heavily ;  icicles  hung  from 
every  tree,  and  she  said,  "  I  wonder  if  Ellen 
will  come  to-day." 

A  deep  snow  covered  the  ground  by  even- 
ing; the  windows  were  closed  earlier  than 
usual,  for  fear  that  the  shutters  might  freeze ; 
a  fresh  supply  of  fuel  was  placed  upon  the 
bright  fire,  and  supper  was  waiting  for  Will, 
who  usually  came  out  in  the  cars. 

"  Mother,  what  is  that?"  said  little  Mary, 
whose  hearing  was  very  quick.  "  I  am  sure 
that  a  carriage  stopped  before  the  door." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  child ;  1  do  not  hear 
anything,"  replied  Mrs.  Collins. 

"  There,  mother;  don't  you  hear  the  snort- 
ing  of  the  horses  ?  *' 
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In  another  minute  the  door  opened  and 
Will  entered  with  a  joyful,  beaming  face,  lead- 
ing in  a  figure  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
muffled  and  veiled  closely  from  the  cold. 

''  It  is  Ellen  !  our  own  Ellen  !  "  exclaimed 
little  Mary,  as  she  sank  upon  her  sister's 
shoulder,  and,  folded  in  the  warm  embrace  of 
her  adopted  mother,  Ellen  was  happily  at  her 
home  once  more. 

"How  did  Will  find  you,  Ellen?"  asked 
the  mother. 

*^  Why,  not  knowing  how  to  reach  your 
new  home,  I  drove  to  Mr.  Weston's  studio, 
and  we  came  out  together.'' 

Ellen  was  much  improved  both  in  appear- 
ance  and  m mners  ;  and  Will  looked  so  manly 
that  she  said,  smilingly,  "  I  think  that  we 
must  stop  calling  you  by  the  boyish  title  of 
Will,  and  must  substitute  William  in  its 
place.'' 

The  joy  of  the  young  girl  was  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  great  change  which  she  perceiv- 
t  J  in  little  Mary  ;  for  it  was  evident  that  vhe 
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was  ripening  for  the  skies.  Drawing  Ellen 
closely  to  lier,  Mary  laid  her  head  upon  her 
bosom,  while  gentle  tears  bedewed  her  pale 
face,  as  she  murmured,  ''  How  happy  I  am  to 
Boe  you  again  !  1  thought,  Ellen,  that  you 
would  never  come  back  !  ^' 

After  the  first  emotions  of  joy  had  some- 
what subsided,  they  spent  a  quiet,  happy 
evening,  relating  to  each  other  the  occurren- 
ces which  had  transpired  in  their  long  separa- 
tion. 

"Do  you  ever  see  Bob  Green?''  inquired 
Ellen. 

"  Very  seldom,"  was  the  reply  ;  ^'  but  I  be- 
lieve that  he  gets  his  living  by  selling  papers, 
yet ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  is 
any  better ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  the  last 
time  that  I  saw  Jim  Thompson,  it  was  in  the 
company  of  Bob  ;  I  was  very  sorry,  for  I  fear 
his  influence  over  that  weak  boy." 

They  sat  up  later  than  usual,  and  when 
they  retired  for  the  night,  it  was  a  happy 
family  that  laid  their  heads  upon  the  pillows 
of  Tvy  Cottage. 
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In  the  morning,  Ellen  unpacked  her  trunks, 
and  many  useful  and  beautiful  presents  were 
spread  out  upon  the  table,  proving  how  ten- 
derly she  had  remembered  her  old  friends. 
During  the  winter,  she  resumed  her  pious 
ministry  around  little  Mary,  reading  to  her, 
singing  sweet  hymns,  and  by  kind  and  sooth- 
ing offices,  lightening  the  tedious  suflFerings 
of  the  patient  child. 

Early  in  the  spring,  unfavorable  symptoms 
increased,  and  their  physician  gradually  pre- 
pared them  for  the  change  which  must  soon 
take  place  in  their  family  circle.  Spasms  now 
frequently  agitated  the  feeble  frame,  and  in 
no  position  could  she  then  find  so  much  ease, 
as  when  rocked  on  the  affectionate  bosom  of 
her  beloved  sister. 

Such  constant  nursing  was  both  fatiguing 
and  painful ;  many  sleepless  nights  Ellen 
watched  by  the  couch  of  the  patient  sufferer, 
but  never  exhibiting  either  impatience  or 
weariness. 

"  Ellen,  when  do  you  think  Jesus  will  send 
for  his  little  lamb  ?  "  said  the  poor  c  hild. 
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"  Just  at  the  right  time,  dear  Mary ;  let  na 
pray  for  patience  to  wait  his  blessed  will.'' 

It  was  Saturday  night ;  a  week  of  suffering 
had  prostrated  the  child,  and  Ellen's  pale 
cheek  told  of  weary  vigils  shared  with  the  af- 
flicted mother.  All  night  they  shared  their 
anxious  watch  together;  the  spasms  had  sub- 
sided, and  scarcely  any  pulse  was  perceptible 

The  Sabbath  dawned  bright  and  beautiful. 
Very  early  little  Mary  unclosed  her  eyes,  and 
said  feebly,  **  What  day  is  this  ?  '' 

"It  is  the  Sabbath,  dear." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  Ellen  ;  for  I  should  like 
to  go  home  on  the  Lord's  day .  Don't  you 
think  I  shall  get  home  to-day  ?" 

'*  Yes,  dearest ;  I  feel  that  you  are  almost 
in  heaven.  How  does  the  thought  affect 
you  ?  " 

Smiling,  she  turned  her  soft  eyes  upon  El- 
len's face,  as  she  replied,  '*'  I  am  so  glad  •  how 
bright  the  sun  is,  to-day  1  How  beautiful  the 
clouds  look !  There's  no  pain  or  sickness, 
io  heaven,  Ellen;  there's  no  sin  there;"  and 
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Ellen   could  scarcely  control  her  feelings  as 
she  sang  the  beautiful  lines  — 

"  We  are  almost  there. " 

Mary  lay  perfectly  still  while  Ellen  sang, 
and  then  turning  round  to  her  mother,  she 
said,  "  Dear  mother,  dear  brother,  how  good 
you  have  been  to  little  Mary  !  but  although  I 
love  you  so  much,  I  love  Jesus  more  ;  I  want 
to  go  to  him  ;  you  Ul  follow  me  there,  and  we 
shall  meet  again." 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Mr.  Weston 
called,  and  was  deeply  affected  by  the  bless- 
edness of  the  Christian  child.  He  had  al- 
ways looked  upon  death  with  horror,  but 
now,  when  he  saw  the  youthful  believer,  calm 
amid  the  swellings  of  Jordan,  he  could  no 
longer  resist  the  conviction,  that  such  hope 
and  trust  must  have  a  divine  origin.  Slowly, 
but  surely,  the  citadel  of  his  unbelief  was 
yielding,  and  the  first  real,  heartfelt  prayer 
ascended  in  his  quiet  studio,  when  he  return- 
ed home,  "  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  thou  my  un- 
belief," was  the  deep  cry  of  his  awakened  souL 
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All  day  little  Mary  lay  calmly  waiting  for 
the  moment  of  dismissal ;  her  sufferings  were 
at  an  end  ;  with  a  peaceful  smile,  and  each 
cold  hand  folded  in  her  mother  and  Ellen's 
gentle  pressure,  she  passed  away,  to  be  for- 
ever  with  the  Lord. 

For  many  months  the  fireside  at  Ivy  Cot- 
tage seemed  sad  and  desolate,  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  gentle  invalid  was  very  dear  to 
air  their  hearts;  and  although  they  could  look 
up  and  rejoice  in  her  heavenly  blessedness, 
yet  they  could  not  but  feel  the  blank,  which 
her  absence  had  created  at  home. 

Late  in  the  summer,  Mrs,  Collins  observed 
that  Ellen  paid  many  visits  to  the  city,  and 
William  wondered  what  she  had  to  say  so  fre» 
quently  to  Mr.  Weston  ;  it  was  evident  that 
some  secret  business  brought  her  there,  for 
they  often  went  out  together,  and  William 
had  observed  that  whenever  he  entered  the 
studio  where  they  were  sitting,  there  would 
be  an  instant  flag  in  the  conversation.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  for  several  weeks. 
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At  last,  one  bright  autumn  day,  Ellen  asked 
Mrs.  Collins  if  she  would  not  take  a  ride  with 
her ;  and  in  about  an  hour  a  neat  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  stepping  in,  they 
were  soon  set  down  before  the  door  of  a  very 
commodious,  and  pleasant  country  house,  sur- 
rounded by  fine  grounds,  beautifully  laid  out 
A  ring  at  the  bell  brought  a  respectable  look- 
ing domestic  to  the  door. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Ellen,  for 
we  have  been  expecting  you  all  the  morning, 
and  everything  is  ready." 

"  Whose  house  is  this,  Ellen  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Collins  in  surprise  ;  for  she  had  observed  that 
Ellen  had  inquired  for  no  one. 

When  they  entered  the  hall,  she  was  still 
more  astonished  to  see  three  other  servants 
standing  there,  who,  curtseying  said,  *•  Wei- 
come  Miss  Ellen,  to  your  home  ! " 

"What  does  all  this  mean,  Ellen?''  asked 
Mrs.  Collins. 

"  It  means,  dear  mother,  that  this  is  your 
nome  for  life ;  this  is  my  house,  and  if  you 
will  only  aid  me  in  taking  charge  of  it,  I  shall 
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be  but  too  happy  thus  to  acknowledge  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  you." 

"  William  will  never  consent  to  live  upon 
your  bounty,  Ellen  ;  "  replied  his  mother. 

"  He  need  not ;  if  he  chooses  to  aid  in 
bearing  its  expenses,  I  shall  not  object." 

Then,  conducting  Mrs.  Collins  through  the 
house,  at  last  she  led  her  to  her  own  room, 
where  every  comfort  was  provided. 

^*  Here,  dear  mother,  you  can  spend  your 
declining  days ;  you  will  have  plenty  of 
leisure  to  do  good  among  our  neighbors,  and 
it  will  be  one  of  my  chief  objects  to  mak*^ 
you  happy." 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  our  old  furniture, 
Ellen?" 

"  I  have  left  two  rooms  for  that,  and  seve- 
ral articles  will  be  needed  in  other  parts  of 
the  house." 

Leaving  Mrs.  Collins  at  her  new  home,  El- 
len returned  to  the  cottage  to  wait  for  Wil- 
liam. When  he  arrived,  she  said,  '*  I  have 
something  to  show  you,  which  I  think  will 
give  you  pleasure." 
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''Where  is  mother  ?  ''  he  replied. 

"  We  shall  find  her  directly,"  said  Ellen, 
smiling. 

"  Well,  really,  you  are  quite  mysterious ;  I 
wonder  what  is  coming  now,"  was  the  quick 
reply;  "  but  lately  you  have  had  so  many  se- 
crets I  have  done  guessing." 

When  they  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
pleasant  home,  and  he  perceived  his  mother 
standmg  on  the  piazza,  with  a  smiling  face,  he 
was  silent  with  wonder.  Beginning  to  sus- 
pect the  truth,  he  said,  "  What  is  all  this,  El- 
len ?  is  this  your  home  ?  " 

"  It  is  ;  and  here  I  have  brought  the  kind 
friends  of  mj  childhood,  where  they  may 
have  a  pleasant,  happy  home." 

*^  You  do  not  think.  Ellen,  that  I  am  going 
to  be  dependent  upon  you?  " 

**  By  no  means,  William ;  your  means  can 
help  to  keep  the  house,  and  dear  mother  need 
not  work  so  hard  any  more." 

When  William  entered  the  house,  he  waa 
surprised  to  see  Mr.  Weston,  and  said,  smil 
ingly, 
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"  Now,  I  understand  the  reasoi/  of  all  thoee 
secret  interviews,  Ellen  ;  I  used  to  wonder 
what  you  could  be  about." 

After  conducting  him  through  the  house, 
Ellen  said,  "  Have  we  not  a  pleasant  homo, 
after  all  our  toils  and  cares  ?  " 

Tears  welled  up  into  William's  eyes,  as  he 
replied,  '^  Goodness  and  mercy  have  followed 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

*'  Let  us  devote  our  lives  to  his  service," 
replied  Ellen,  "  and  w^e  shall  be  a  happy  trio ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  do  in  this  neighbor- 
hood ;  children  to  instruct,  the  poor  to  bene- 
fit, and  plenty  of  objects  around  us,  on  which 
to  bestow  our  charity." 

In  pleasant  chat  they  passed  the  day ;  seat- 
ed at  the  tea-table,  Mr.  Weston  looked  around 
somewhat  sadly,  as  he  remarked, 

"This  is  a  happy  family  circle;  what  do 
you  think  of  taking  me  into  your  comfortable 
nest  ?  " 

"  It  would  make  us  very  happy,"  replied 
Ellen,  "if  you  could  be  contented  beneath 
our  roof/' 
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William  looked  his  delight  at  the  thought, 
and  pressing  the  hand  of  his  benefactor,  he 
said,  "  Now  I  can  show  how  much  I  love  you, 
dear  sir ;  it  will  be  so  pleasant  to  wait  upon 
you,  and  try  to  repay  some  of  your  good- 
ness." 

"  Henceforth,  you  are  my  son  ;  I  have 
made  all  necessary  arrangenients,  and  from 
this  time  you  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  beloved  son." 

Ellen  had  purchased  a  piano,  and  after 
some  of  her  delightful  music,  they  closed  the 
day  with  fervent  prayer. 

Mr.  Weston  took  his  leave  for  the  present, 
and  feelings  of  overflowing  gratitude  filled 
every  bosom,  as  they  recounted  all  the  way 
that  the  Lord  had  thus  far  led  them  on  their 
earthly  pilgrimage. 

In  a  few  days  Mr.  Weston  joined  their  fam- 
ily circle,  and  both  William  and  Ellen  vied 
with  each  other,  in  their  eflforts  to  comfort 
and  bless  his  declining  days. 


CHAPTEK  XL 

••the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.** 

But  where  is  now  Jim  Thompson?  Char- 
acter gone,  spirits  broken,  he  is  but  a  wreck 
of  his  former  self  Weak  and  irresolute,  he 
has  no  power  to  break  off  his  evil  ways,  or 
to  cut  loose  from  bad  companions.  His 
mother  is  a  poor,  heart-broken  woman,  avoid- 
ing her  former  acquaintances,  and  shrinking 
away  from  human  kind,  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  deep  disgrace.  Occasionally,  he 
strays  into  the  Sunday  school,  where  his 
teacher  endeavors  to  exert  over  him  the 
power  of  a  holy  influence. 

"William  Collins  still  keeps  his  class,  coming 
in  on  Sunday  morning  to  teach,  and  when- 
ever he  observes  Jim  in  his  place,  steps  out 
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of  his  way,  to  drop  a  cheering  word,  and  en- 
deavors to  awaken  in  his  desolate  heart,  some 
feelings  of  self-respect. 

But  his  hopes  became  very  faint,  when  he 
discovered  that  he  still  secretly  associated 
with  Bob  Green,  who  was  now  a  common 
vagrant,  seUing  matches,  papers,  &c.,  sleeping 
in  cellars,  and  as  he  had  opportunity,  commit- 
ting thefts  in  the  market,  at  stores,  or  any- 
where, if  he  saw  any  prospect  of  success. 

William  warned  Jim  once  more,  and  beg- 
ged him  to  break  loose  forever  from  his 
wicked  associates,  promising  him  work  on 
their  own  place  in  the  countr}^,  if  he  would 
but  consent.  But  the  vicious  boy  felt  that  a 
country  life  would  be  too  tame  for  him  ;  no 
exciting  pleasures,  no  bewildering  theatre, 
and  he  refused. 

About  this  period,  a  gracious  visitation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  vouchsafed  to  the  Mis- 
sion School.  Deep  seriousness  pervaded  the 
school,  and  many  of  the  most  hardened  werQ 
led  to  consider   their  latter  end,  and    under 
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the  powerful  convictions  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  were  brought  to  true  repentance. 

Jim  heard  of  this  state  of  things,  and  curi* 
osity  led  him  to  make  one  of  the  company. 
He  felt  that  he  was  in  a  solemn  place  ;  the 
thunders  of  Sanai  rolled  over  his  soul ;  con- 
science started  up  alarmed;  and  revealed  his 
sins  in  all  their  blackness  and  enormity.  He 
trembled  in  view  of  eternity,  which  might  be 
so  very  near ;  he  asked  his  soul  what  sin  had 
done  for  him  ?  and  the  deep  groans  of  misery 
coming  up  from  his  troubled  spirit  gave  a 
dismal  answer. 

"  What  if  I  turn  to  God  ?'*  whispered  his 
soul. 

"  Bob  Green  will  laugh  at  you  as  a  weak 
eimpleton,"  hissed  his  enemy. 

"What  if  I  go  on  in  sin?" 

*'  You  will  lose  your  immortal  soul,"  whis- 
pered the  Holy  Spirit ;  "  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for 
why  will  ye  die  ?" 

"Well,  if  I  don't  make  up  my  mind  now, 
I  will  still  come  to  the  meetings,  and  I  shall 
get  some  good." 
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This  final  answer  of  procrastination  grier- 
ed  the  blessed  Spirit,  and  his  calls  became 
less  urgent. 

Others  yielded  to  the  blessed  visitation, 
and  became  the  happy  followers  of  the 
Saviour,  but  Jim  delayed  longer,  longer  still ; 
the  power  of  evil  habits  returned  ;  the  Spirit 
oflen  grieved,  whispered  in  still  fainter 
accents,  until  scarce  a  murmur  was  heard  in 
the  sinful  heart.  And  yet  he  could  not 
wholly  break  away  ,  some  powerful  influence 
led  him  weekly  to  the  Sunday  school;  his 
teachers  and  friends  became  sang-uine  ;  his 
mother's  drooping  head  was  raised  ;  a  brighter 
beam  of  hope  illumined  her  eye;  but  Bob, 
wicked  Bob  looked  on,  and  sneered,  and 
triumphed. 

One  Sunday  morning,  Jim  had  been  still 
more  deeply  awakened  ;  he  had  almost  re- 
solved to  be  a  Christian.  William  Collins 
observing  his  serious  countenance,  followed 
him  when  the  services  were  over,  and  laying 
his  hand  kindly  upon  his  shoulder,  he  said 
impressively, 
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"  Jim,  now  is  the  accepted  time ;  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation  ;"  "  to-day,  if  ye  will 
hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  heart.'' 

Jim  felt  the  powerful  appeal,  and  shuddered 
under  its  awakening  power. 

"  Just  let  me  have  another  day  to  reflect, 
William  ;  I  must  count  the  cost,  and  see  if 
I  can  give  up  my  evil  companions,  and  my 
wicked  ways." 

"  Now,  now  Jim  is  your  only  time ;  to- 
morrow may  never  come." 

They  walked  together  until  they  came  to 
Jim's  humble  home ;  William  bade  him  affec- 
tionately good-bye,  and  raised  his  pious  heart 
in  prayer  for  the  youth,  in  such  a  fearful 
Btate  of  indecision. 

Has  this  state  of  mind  no  likeness  in  boys, 
who  are  now  perusing  these  simple  pages  ? 
If  so,  delay  not  one  moment. 

Listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Saviour ;  put 
aside  all  excuses ;  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead,"  but  "Follow  thou  me;"  not  next 
year  1  next    month  !  next    week  !  next    day  I 
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or  even  the  next  hour !  but  now  !  now  in  the 
day  of  thy  merciful  visitation. 

When  William  was  going  to  his  class  in  the 
afternoon,  he  perceived  Bob  Green  skulking 
behind  a  tree-box,  evidently  in  waiting  for 
some  one ;  he  feared  for  poor,  weak,  waver- 
ing Jim  !  He  walked  on  slowly ;  when  he 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Mission  School, 
he  looked  back,  and  found  that  Bob  had 
joined  the  youth,  and  they  were  coming  on 
together.  Reaching  the  door,  William  per- 
ceived a  look  of  hesitation  on  Jim's  face. 

"  Are  you  not  coming  up  stairs?"  said  his 
friend. 

"  Yes,  Vl\  be  up  presently,  go  on,''  answer- 
ed the  boy. 

"  You  had  better  come  with  me,''  said  Bob ; 
"  this  is  a  fine  afternoon,  and  we  shall  have 
some  rare  sport ;  I  don't  see  what's  the  use 
of  working  all  the  week,  and  then  when  Sun- 
day comes,  being  shut  up  in  that  warm  close 
room." 

"  I  had  rather  go  up  stairs.  Bob  ;  can't  J  on 
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let  me  alone  ?"  answered  the  tempted  yottth. 
All  three  mounted  the  stairs  together; 
William  trembled  for  Jim,  as  he  listened  to 
his  irresolute  step.  They  reached  the  door, 
and  he  saw  that  Bob  was  not  disposed  to 
leave  them. 

"  Come  in  with  me,  Jim,''  said  William. 

''  I  have  something  to  say  to  Bob,  Will- 
iam ;  just  trust  me  this  once  ;"  and  his  friend, 
seeing  that  further  efforts  were  useless,  step- 
ped in,  and  closed  the  door. 

Jim's  hand  was  on  the  knob  of  the  door ; 
he  was  about  to  follovv,  when  Bob  exclaimed, 
with  a  sneer, 

"  Well,  Jim,  I  didn't  think  that  you  were 
going  to  be  led  by  such  a  psalm-singing  fel- 
low as  that ;  come  along  boy  ;  shake  off*  the 
blues  ;  it's  a  splendid  day,  and  the  bathing 
will  be  fine." 

He  relaxed  his  hold  of  the  door ;  he  feared 
Bob's  ridicule  ;  thought  of  the  pleasure  of 
bathing  in  the  Schuylkill,  and  yielding  to  his 
tempter,  slowly  descended  the  stairs. 
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Observing  the  delay,  William  feared  the 
result,  and  opening  the  door,  he  perceived 
Jim  in  company  with  Bob,  turning  his  feet 
away  from  the  house  of  God  ;  he  listened  to 
their  receding  footsteps ;  and  as  their  meas* 
ured  tread  fell  sadly  upon  his  ear,  he  sighed 
as  he  thought  whither  the}''  were  tending. 

His  hopes  for  Jim  had  lately  been  so  much 
raised,  that  the  tramp  fell  upon  his  heart, 
with  the  power  of  a  death-knell ;  he  knew  not 
why  it  was,  but  peculiarly  sad  forbodings 
oppressed  his  spirit. 

Mrs.  Thompson  had  bade  her  son  farewell 
that  afternoon,  with  a  trusting,  hoping  spirit. 
Calling  him  back,  as  he  was  leaving  the  door, 
fihe  said, 

"  Let  me  brush  your  hair,  my  son ;  I  want 
you  to  look  as  nice  as  you  can  ;^'  and  smooth- 
ing his  collar,  she  imprinted  a  mother's  kiss 
upon  his  face ;  for  he  had  lately  grown  more 
aflPectionate,  and  seemed  pleased  with  her 
caresses. 

She  went  to  the  afternoon  service,  but  waa 
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disappoiDted,  when  she  found  that  her  sou's 
place  was  vacant,  and  with  a  heavy  heart, 
she  sought  her  home. 

Let  us  follow  the  boys,  as  joined  by  several 
other  coropanions,  they  pursued  their  way 
out  to  the  Schuylkill. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  day ;  the  fleecy 
clouds  floated  above  their  heads  in  tranquil 
beauty ;  the  voice  of  God  whispered  of  peace, 
and  rest,  and  Heaven ;  but  in  the  hearts  of 
these  youthful  transgressors,  there  was  no 
response  ;  their  thoughts  were  all  of  self,  and 
sin,  and  what  they  styled  enjoyment.  A  boat 
lay  moored  at  the  wharf;  unfastening  it,  they 
rowed  about,  singing  merry  songs  for  some 
time,  until  their  spirits  became  greatly  ex- 
cited. 

"  Now,  boys,  let's  have  a  bath,"  said  Bob, 
and  undiessing,  they  plunged  into  the  cool 
river. 

Continuing  their  sport  too  long,  Jim  felt 
himself  becoming  chilled;  he  was  swimming 
Bome  distance  from  the  other  boys,  and  hast- 
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ened  to  approach  them;  seized  with  cramp, 
he  attempted  to  grasp  Bob  Green  around  the 
neck,  but  with  desperate  efforts,  he  shook 
him  off,  and  as  the  poor  drowning  youth 
threw  up  his  arms  in  frantic  despair,  the 
other  boys  heard  him  cry  in  tones  of  agony. 
"  It  might  have  been  so  different !  Oh  Bob  1 
lost  I  lost!  lost!" 

Twice  he  arose  to  the  surface,  but  the  oth- 
er boys  fearing  the  death-gripe  of  a  drowning 
person,  made  no  effort  to  save  him,  and  poor 
Jim  Thompson  sank  in  the  quiet  water,  to 
rise  no  more.  The  summer  sun  shone  as 
brightly,  and  the  gentle  waves  flowed  on  as 
smoothly  as  though  no  pale  corpse  slept  be- 
neath their  surface.  Unconscious  birds  sang 
among  the  branches  of  the  green  trees,  over 
the  spot  where  a  soul  went  shivering  forth  to 
meet  its  outraged  Creator,  and  the  tranquil 
skies  looked  on,  in  smiling  mockery  of  the 
peaceful  landscape. 

Lost !  lost !  lost !  How  the  words  thrilled 
even  the  heart  of  hardened  Bob  !    '*  It  might 
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have  been  !'*  What  was  the  import  of  these 
solemn  words?  Doubtless  the  warnings 
which  he  had  so  often  received,  and  the  woo 
ings  of  the  blessed  Spirit  which  he  had  even 
on  that  day  resisted,  rose  up  in  accusing  pic- 
tures of  anguish  among  the  last  visions  of  the 
departing  spirit.     "  It  might  have  been  !  " 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  been  near 
drowning,  that  the  events  of  a  life-time  often 
pass  in  fearful  reality  before  the  mental 
vision :  and  who  knows  what  terrible  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  and  flashes  of  wrath  from  the 
future  world,  wrung  from  poor  drowning 
Jim,  those  awful  words,  "  It  might  have 
been  I ''  He  might  have  been  a  Christian,  re- 
joicing in  the  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality, 
and  living  in  the  smiles  of  a  reconciled  Fath- 
er's countenance.  But  he  chose  the  paths 
of  the  transgressor,  and  he  had  met  his 
dreadful  fate. 

"  It  might  have  been  !  "  He  might  have 
been  a  blessing  to  his  mother,  and  a  comfort 
to  his  sister,  but  now  he  was  breaking  their 
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hearts.  Boys  !  this  is  no  fancy  sketch.  Just 
such  a  fate  befel  a  boy,  led  ofiF  by  evil  com- 
panions, in  one  of  our  Sunday  schools.  Ah  ! 
let  it  not  be  said  over  your  hopeless  graves, 
in  view  of  all  the  blessedness  which  may  be 
yours,  **  It  might  have  been,"  but  now  it  is 
forever  too  late. 

The  terrified  boys,  after  some  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  body  to  the  shore ; 
and  how  to  get  the  remains  home  was  the 
next  inquiry.  They  obtained  a  small  wagon, 
and  placing  the  lifeless  corpse  within,  they 
drove  slowly  back  to  the  city. 

The  afternoon  hours  wore  drearily  away, 
but  no  Jim  appeared ;  the  evening  drew  on, 
and  Mrs.  Thompson  frequently  went  to  the 
door,  to  watch  for  the  return  of  her  son. 
*'  What  can  be  the  matter?"  said  the  anxious 
mother,  as  she  turnecRback  for  the  fourth  or 
fifth  time  to  go  into  the  house. 

''Do  not  be  uneasy,  mother;  you  know 
that  he  is  often  out  late,"  replied  Susan,  al- 
though her  heart  also  misgave  her.     Going 
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once  more  to  the  door,  Mrs.  Thompson  called 
her  daughter  to  her  side. 

"  What  is  that  crowd,  Susan  ?  do  you  see 
that  wagon  coming  slowly  up  the  street  ?  *' 

"  I  do,  mother ;  had  you  not  better  go  in?'* 
for  Susan  had  recognized  the  face  of  Bob 
Green  among  those  in  the  wagon.  She  led 
her  mother  into  the  house,  and  seating  her 
quietly  on  a  chair,  she  stood  for  one  minute 
in  trembling  suspense. 

The  wagon  stopped  ;  the  door  opened,  and 
the  tramping  of  feet  upon  the  pavement,  as 
though  carrying  a  heavy  load,  fell  upon  her 
heart  like  a  crushing  mountain.  In  the  next 
minute,  several  men  entered,  bearing  a  stif- 
fened corpse,  covered  with  a  white  sheet,  the 
black  hair  hanging  around  his  pale  face  in 
dripping  locks. 

"  0,  my  son !  my  eon  1 "  exclaimed  the 
wretched  mother,  as  she  fell  fainting  upon  the 
floor. 

The  poor  body  was  laid  upon  a  bed  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  silent  groups  stood  awe» 
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struck,  as  they  gazed  ia  silence  upon  the  vic- 
tim of  transgression.  When  Mrs.  Thompson 
recovered,  it  was  to  hang  over  the  pale  corpse 
with  heart-crushing  anguish. 

"  0,  my  son !  my  son  !  is  this  the  end  of  all 
my  hope?  When  he  went  out  to-day,  to  go 
to  Sunday  school,  my  heart  felt  so  light,  for  I 
never  had  so  much  hope  of  his  conversion  as 
to-day ;  and  this  is  the  end  of  my  poor  boy  I 
drowned  in  the  act  of  sinning  against  God  ! 
Oh,  Bob  Green  !  how  can  you  look  upon  your 
work  ?  You  have  led  him  away  ;  you  have 
caused  his  destruction !  Go,  wretched 
youth !  I  cannot  look  upon  you  1"  And 
Bob  slunk  away,  from  the  accusing  mother's 
agony. 

The  boys  looked  on  in  speechless  awe ;  for 
they  could  not  but  see  the  finger  of  God  in 
this  event.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  fu- 
neral, Mr.  Ross,  the  superintendent,  assem 
bled  the  boys  at  the  widow's  house  ;  and  as 
one  by  one,  they  gazed  upon  the  pale  face  of 
the  sheeted  dead,  he  addressed  them  solemnly 
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upon  the  dreadful  sin  of  Sabbath-breaking, 
and  the  awful  danger  of  procrastination. 

When  William  Collins  gazed  upon  the  sad 
spectacle,  and  remembered  the  days  of  their 
childhood,  and  the  temptations  which  he  had 
resisted,  renewedly  he  blessed  God  for  the 
grace  vouchsafed,  and  vowed  still  more  earn- 
estly to  devote  himself  to  his  blessed  service. 

The  funeral  over,  and  the  grave  closed 
upon  the  cold  remains,  Mrs.  Thompson 
crushed  and  heart-broken,  lay  down  upon  her 
bed  never  to  rise  again.  Her  health,  always 
feeble,  now  gave  way,  and  her  heart  refused 
to  be  comforted  for  her  dead  son.  Rapidly 
she  passed  away,  but  not  until  she  had  given 
blessed  evidence  that  her  own  hopes  were 
built  upon  the  '*  Rock  of  Ages."  In  a  few 
weeks  after  the  death  of  her  son,  commend- 
ing her  remaining  children  to  the  care  of 
their  elder  sister,  the  broken  heart  found  rest 
and  peace  in  the  bosom  of  her  Saviour. 

Ah  1  boys,  who  are  walking  now  in  the 
same  paths  of  ungodliness,  beware  lest  you, 
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too,  may  be  crushing  a  mother's  heart,  and 
digging  ^  grave  for  her  who  gave  you  birth  ; 
who  sheltered  your  youthful  years,  and  who 
only  lives  to  bless  and  comfort  you. 

Back  from  the  evening  when  the  trio  part- 
ed in  view  of  the  sign  which  marked  *^  The 
Entrance  to  the  Pit,''  let  us  for  a  moment 
trace  their  youthful  steps.  William  Collins 
turning  away  forever  from  sinful  haunts, 
avoiding  evil  associates,  clinging  to  a  moth- 
er's side,  early  giving  his  heart  to  God,  guid 
ed  and  blessed  as  God's  own  child,  until  he 
has  almost  reached  the  years  of  manhood, 
honored,  beloved,  useful,  happy !  and  Bob  and 
Jim  associating  with  the  vile,  despising  the 
guide  of  their  youth,  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful,  and  choosing  the  paths  which  lead 
to  misery  and  eternal  death  ;  the  one  a  har- 
dened, degraded  criminal,  the  other  sleeping 
in  a  hopeless  grave. 

Listen  not  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter, 
boys  !  when  seeking  to  draw  you  into  habits 
of  sinful  indulgence.      But  choose  the  path 
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which  leads  to  heaven  and  holiness,  as  the 
only  one  which  ensures  blessedness  and 
peace. 

And  yet  I  fancy  as  I  write,  some  may  re- 
ply, these  warnings  are  only  applicable  to 
hoys  in  low  life ,  surely  those  who  are  taken 
to  places  of  sinful  amusement  by  their  pa- 
rentSj  and  kept  under  their  own  eyes,  are  cer- 
tainly protected  from  the  evil  companionship 
here  described  ;  but  do  they  not  hear  obscene 
and  blasphemous  language  ?  do  they  not  wit- 
ness immoral  performances?  are  they  not 
taught  to  encourage  a  profession  which  can- 
not tend  to  the  glory  of  God?  Are  they  not 
also  acquiring  a  taste  for  amusements  which 
they  will  soon  seek  alone  ? 

Provided  with  abundant  means,  all  the  ave- 
nues of  vicious  indulgence  are  thrown  open 
to  them.  The  bar-room^  with  its  tempting 
beverages !  ,  the  gambling  saloon,  always 
about  the  precincts  of  a  theatre  !  And  those 
lost  beings,  '*  Whose  feet  go  down  to  death, 
whose  steps  take  hold  on  hell."     For  immor- 
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tal  souls,  whose  short  life  is  but  a  probatioD, 
where  they  may  prepare  for  eternity,  there  is 
no  time  for  such  giddy  mirth,  while  their 
spirits  may  hang  quivering  over  a  dark  abyss 
of  evei  lasting  Wij^u 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PATH  OF  THE  JUST,  AND  THE  SHINING  LIGHT. 

*'  How  sad  thia  day  has  been  I"  said  Will- 
iam, as  he  joined  the  family  circle,  after  the 
funeral  of  his  early  companion ;  "  I  had  so 
much  hope  of  Jim ;  but  poor  fellow  I  his 
weakness  was  his  ruin ;  can  I  ever  thank  God 
suflSciently  for  the  blessing  of  a  pious  homCi 
and  a  godly  mother?" 

"  We  have  had  our  day  of  trial,  my  son, 
but  God  has  never  forsaken  us ;  how  marked 
have  been  his  dealings  with  us  1" 

"  He  has  raised  us  up  such  friends,''  an- 
swered William,  with  glistening  eyes ;  '*  good 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  so  kind  to  me  when  I 
first  began  to  support  myself;  and  then  dear 
Mr.  Weston,  who  has  been  a  second  father." 
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"  The  benefit  is  not  all  on  your  side/'  re- 
plied his  benefactor ;  '^  for  until  I  knew  thia 
happy  family,  I  was  comfortless,  cheerless, 
shrouded  in  a  mantle  of  unbelief;  but  I  have 
seen  the  power  of  a  Christian  faith,  and  the 
sunlight  of  the  gospel  has  warmed  my  frozen 
heart." 

The  family  at  Maple  Hill  proved  a  great 
blessing  to  the  neighborhood  ;  for  Mrs.  Col- 
lins and  Ellen  having  much  leisure,  were 
always  occupied  in  some  plans  of  benevo- 
lence, and  many  gentle  purifying  rills  went 
out  from  the  happy  home,  to  cheer  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
needy. 

William  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  prosperous  and  happy ;  his  is  the  blessed 
''  path  of  the  just,'*  whose  "  light  shineth 
brighter  and  brighter  until  the  perfect  day." 

Mr.  Weston  grows  in  grace,  and  blesses 
the  hour  when  he  first  met  the  thoughtful 
boy  at  the  Academy,  and  extended  a  helpin;^' 
hand  to  raise  hiw  from  the  dust. 
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Little  Mary  sleeps  peacefully  awaiting  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection.  But  her  place 
in  Mrs.  Collin's  heart  is  supplied  by  one,  who 
calls  her  mother,  now,  as  the  chosen  compan- 
ion of  her  son's  earthly  pilgrimage. 

It  is  a  blessed  union,  for  the  youthful  pair 
are  united  by  bonds  which  death  itself  can 
not  sever. 

As  they  returned  from  the  church,  where 
they  had  taken  their  solemn  marriage  vow, 
Ellen  threw  her  arms  around  her  mother's 
neck,  and  whispered, 

"  Dear  mother,  you  have  had  many  toils, 
and  cares,  and  hardships,  in  your  widowed 
life ;  but  no  more  hard  work,  you  can  rest 
now ;  your  declining  days  will  be  your  best 
days,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  bless  our  home  and  neighborhood  by  your 
pious  offices," 

Silver  hairs  are  scattered  through  her 
brown  locks ;  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
"  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away,"  the  mother  reaps  the  reward  of 
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her  holy  ministry,  and  her  cheek  is  still  fresh^ 
and  her  eye  still  bright,  as  she  sits  by  the 
side  of  her  beloved  son,  and  his  youthful 
wife. 

While  slie  knits,  and  Ellen  sews  in  the  win- 
ter evenings,  William  or  Mr.  Weston  reads 
to  the  little  group,  and  find  these  simple 
pleasures  sweet  means  of  recreation,  when 
their  household  cares,  and  out-door  duties 
are  at  an  end. 

They  are  faithful  friends  to  Susan  Thomp- 
son, who  as  a  Christian  sister,  is  endeavor- 
ing  to  train  up  her  young  sisters  in  paths  of 
piety. 

But  what  shall  we  say  about  Bob  Green  ? 
Hardened  by  crime,  desolate  and  forsaken, 
he  left  his  native  city,  and  the  last  that  was 
heard  of  him,  was,  that  he  had  joined  a  com- 
pany of  gamblers,  who  were  travelling  up 
and  down  in  the  boats  on  the  Mississippi. 

Let  all  who  read  these  simple  records, 
remember  that  many  parallels  may  be  found 
in  daily  life  ,  of  just  such   young  persons,  Id 
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just  sucli  danger,  and  let  them  be  persuaded 
to  avoid  those  paths  which  always  end  in 
misery  and  eternal  death,  and  choose  that, 
whose  '*  light  shall  shine  brighter  and  brighter 
until  the  perfect  day." 

May  these  records  so  impress  young  hearts, 
that  whenever  they  approach  the  purlieus  of 
a  theatre,  they  may  see  the  pale,  shadowy 
hand  of  poor  Jim  Thompson,  pointing  them 
impressively  away  from  the  "  Way  to  the 
Pit,"  and  hear  the  despairing  cry  which  rose 
above  the  swelling  wave,  as  it  echoed  on  the 
quiet  Sabbath  — "  It  might  have  been  !  Lost  I 
loat !  lost  I 
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